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REMINGTON & CO.’S 
_BSW BOCES. 


At all Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 
Ready early in January, 1894. 


MEMORIES of the MUTINY. By 
FRANCIS CORNWALLIS MAUDE, V.C., C.B., late 
Colonel Royal Artillerv, and formerly commanding the 
Artillery of Havelock’s Column. With which is in- 
corporated the Personal Narrative of Jobn Walter Sherer, 

-, Companion of the Star of India, formerly Magis- 
trate of Cawn: . 2 vols.,demy Svo, handsomely bound, 
with Map and Illustrations, 30s. A few copies to be had 
on especial paper, 52s. 6d. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By MAXIME DU CAMP, Member of the French 
Academy. Two vole., 30s. [Just out. 

The 7/VES says: “ Students of modern French literature 
will find not a little to attract them in Maxime du Camp’s 
literary reminiscences.” 


FIFTH EDITION. 


STEVE BROWN’S BUNYIP, and 
other Stories. By JOHN ARTBUR BaRRY. With 
Introductory Verses by RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


AMONG BOERS and BASUTOS. 
Our Life on the Frontier. By Mrs. BARKLY. Crown 
svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

SATURDAY REVIEW says: ‘ Well worth reading, the 
account of Basutoland before and during the perhaps most 
discreditable of our many discreditable African wars being 
fresh and agreeable.” 

GLASGOW HERALD says: * The narrative of the Basuto 
War, as seen by Mrs. Barkly close at hand, and as described 
in Mr. Barkly’s letters, is one of great, though painful, 
interest. Mrs. Barkly writes in a natural, bright way. and 
conveys a great deal of information in a pleasant narrative.” 


THIRD EDITION. 
OUT BACK. A Romance of the 


Australian Bush. By KENNETH MACKAY, Author 
of *‘ Stirrup Jingles,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HAMPSHIRE TELEGRAPH says: * Those who want a 
stirring and faithful story of Australian bush life will find it 
in ‘Out Back.’” 


Just out, Second and Cheap Edition, at 3s. 64. 
THE REMINISCENCES of a 


MIDSHIPMAN’S LIFE from 1850-1856. By Captain 
CECIL SLOANE-STANLEY, R.N. 

The TIMES says: ‘* The Reminiscences are bright, cheery, 
and | a and may well serve to illustrate a period of 
naval his which has not yet had its Marryat, nor even 
its Basil . Some of the stories here told, not for the first 
time, certainly read like direct reminiscences of Marryat.’’ 


Ready on the 20th December. 
GUNNER JINGO’S JUBILEE. 


By Major-General TOM BLAND STRANGE (late R.A.). 
With 15 Full-Page Illustrations, Plans, Maps, and 
numerous Thumb-nail Sketches. Demy 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 103. 6d. 


THE MARK TWAIN BIRTH- 


DAY BOOK. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. Eighth Edition. 


THE POEMS of LEOPARDI. 
Translated from the Italian. By FRANCIS HENRY 
CLIFFE. Crown 8ve, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The TIMES says: *‘Leopardi’s fame as a great, but 
sombre, poetical genius is, ot couzse, well established. Mr. 
Cliffe prefaces his translation with an interesting life of the 
poet. 


THE SIN and the WOMAN. A 
Study from Life. By DEKEK VANE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The LITERARY WORLD says: “There is a good deal 
that is striking and interesting in Derek Vane’s study from 
life. The opening is distinctly «ffective, and the heroine’s 
action throughout is sufficiently individual to hold the 
reader’s attention.” 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
of ANELAY MORELAND. By R. SHELTON 
GRESSON. +‘ rown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 60. 

The LEEDS “.RCURY says: * Are told in an easy and 
flowing style, and the booki s marked by consicerable powers 
of d: scriptiun and characterisation.” 


WERONA: a Romance of Austra- 
lian Domestic Life. By GRACE LANGFORD. Crown 
Svo, 38. 6d. 

SV'ECTATOR says: “ Werona is a very readable novel, 
with plenty of amusement and interest.” 


THE FATAL RING: a Tragedy. 


By FRANCIS HENRY CLIFFE. Crown 8vv, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 
PUBLIC OPINION says: ‘Mr. Cliffe has produced a 
work of interest and distinction.” 


REMINGTON & CO., Lrv.: Lonpon, Kine 
Srreet, Covent GARDEN; AND SypNEY. 





BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 


NAUGHTY 
GIRL. 


By J. ASHBY STERRY, 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
1. A LATTER-DAY ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. Murray Hicxson. 
** A very pleasant little story.”—Literary World. 

_ “Dramatic power and artistic finish The book is good 
literature. It possesses distinction of style, force of expres- 
sion, and quickness of insight, and is thoroughly inter- 
esting.’’—Speaker. 

“An extremely clever and well-written psychological 
study.” — Daily Chronicle. 


2. THE WORLD’S PLEASURES. 
By Ciara Savite-Ciarke. 
Maxweit Grey says: “Charming volumes.” 
“Forcible and fearless, while never overstepping the 
bounds of delicacy and decorum.”’— Daily Telegraph. 
** The book is cleverly written.”—Quceen. 
“ Charming pocket series.”’—Globe. 





Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 


THE 
MODERN 
LIBRARY. 


“ Antumnal leaf” tinted 
Hand-made paper, Is. 6d. 





SPRREITO Ais ya. 
The Autobiography of the greatest living Medium. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CLAIRVOYANCE ° 
OF BESSIE '* 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE | THE FIRST VOLUME. 
1. STELLA. 
STORY By Mrs. G. 8S. REANEY. 
“The dainty get up aud general 
interest make it an admirable little 
gift book for Girls.’’ 
Sl 
half cloth extra, , 2 MY AUN t CON- 
and cupid paper. E 
pid paper ~ STANTIA JANE. 
ILLUSTRATED. | By MARY E. HULLAH. 
told......dainty il-ustrations.”’ 
| Scotsman, 
| “‘The binding is the perfection of 
NOT ALONE IN THE WORLD. 
By Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. Illustrated. 
4, HANS AND HIS FRIEND. By 
the power to take good position and make her living very 
happily. It is, of course, a little founded on Andersen and 
other people but she’s very clever herself.” 

An Alphabet designed by the artist is inserted in 
the volume, so that the donor may cut out the 
child’s initials and fix them in the spaces provided 

“A funny little excellent book for children is this 
Will delight the small folks by day and send them happily 
to bed at night.”—Black and White. 


WILLIAMS (Mrs. Russetx| FOR 
* Prettily-written story. The book 
British Weekly. 
| “ Pretty little hook.” 
good taste.” —/eople. 

MARY E. HULLAH. Illustrated. 
NURSERY LYRICS. 
onthe cover. Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. [Jest published. 

“Pretty nursery lyrics Will certainly haunt childish 


Davies). With Preface by CHRISTMAS 
‘. 
will readily enlist the interest of 
“The book is more thun pretty.” 
Lady's Pictorial. 
each. 
Succeeding Volumes. [Reidy next week. 
Mr. Rusxry says :— [have read Miss Hullah’s story with 
By Mrs. RICHARD STRACHEY. 
“ Pretty, quaint nursery rhymes...... Sweet and simple.” 
heads.” —Graphic. 


Friorence Marryat. With 
PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN: 
girl readers.”—Scotsman. 
Royal 16mo. Star. 
“ Gracefully imagined 
+ 
3. LITTLE GLORY’S MISSION and 
very great pleasure to myself, and heartily think she has 
With Mlustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
St. James’s Budget, 
** Merry jingles.”’—Times. 


Lonpon: 15, Craven Street, Stranp, W.C. 





MESSRS, METHUEN'S LIST. 
The Second Edition of MARIE 


BARABBAS: “a Dream of the 


World’s Tragedy, being nearly exhausted, a THIRD 
EDITION is in the press. 

** By the dignity of its conceptions, the reserve round tho 
central figure, and the tine imagery of the scene ant 
circumstance, tho book has a far-off likeness to the 
Ammergau play. The studies of character are very 
striking. There is much that is elevating and devout in 
this remarkable work.’’-— Guardian. 

Canow WILBERFORCE writes:—“ A high-minded and 
very powerful effort to revivify by the legitimate use of the 
imagination the time-honoured history by depolarising it 
from the conventionality in which it had become crystal- 
lised. The romance can, by no possibility, harm any one, 
and it may cause many to re-read and consider the Inspired 
Record.”’ 

A New Romance, in 3 vols., hy S. BARING-GOULD, 
Author of **Metalah.” 


CHEAP-JACK ZITA: a Story of 


the Ely Fens, has just been published, 

“ Zita is a charming and attractive character.” 

Glasgow ITevald. 

“Fully entitled to rank among Mr, Baring-Gould’s most 
fascinating works.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

** A powerful drama of human passion. From first, to last 
it holds our interest. The book by its vitality and power cnn- 
not fail to move all who read it.’’— Westminster Gazette, 

“The story irresistibly onthrais the imavination; it is 
admirably written. Zita’s strong and vivid personality 
dominates the plot.”’—Globe. 

A New Novel, in 3 vols., hu G. MANVILLE FENN, 
entitled 


THE STAR-GAZERS, 


és now ready at all Libraries. 
* A stirring romance,”’— Western Morning News. 
“The characters are all well drawn.”—Standard. 
“The plot is an intensely exciting one. We heartily 
recommend our readers to peruse this fascinating novel.” 
Ladys World, 
A New Novel, in2 vols., bu ESME STUART, entitled 


A WOMAN of FORTY, is now ready. 


“Well written, and some of the scenes show great 
dramatic power and artistic restraint.’”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A complex character skilfully touched.” 
Black and White. 
TWELFTH EDITION of “DODO.” 
The large Eleventh Edition of ‘* DODO,” in| vol., being 
exhausted, a TWELFTH EDITION is ready. 


E. F. Benson—DODO: a Detail 
of the Day. By E. F. BENSON. Twelfth Edition, 
In ONE VOLUME, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Few novels of late years have been as successful as 
“Dodo.” In its two-volume form it has passed through 
ten editions, and has attracted by its brilliance uviversal 
attention. ‘The best critics have been cordial in their praise. 
The Guardian spoke of ** Dodo” as unusually clever and 
interesting ; the Spectator called it a delightfully witty 
sketch of society; the Speaker said the dialogue was a 
perpetual feast of epigram and paradow ; the Atheneum 
spoke of the Author as @ writer of quite exceptional 
ability. 


Oscar Browning. — GUELPHS 


and GHIBELLINES: a Short History of Medieval 
Italy, A.D. 1250-1409, By CSCAR BROWNING, Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 5s, 
“With so firm and sure a step does Mr, Browning tread 
his way throngh the intricacies of Italian mediwval history, 
and so clear a light does he throw on events and actors, 
that it may be hoped that he will resume and complete a 

task so well begun.”— Scotsman. 
of 


O’Grady. — THE STORY 


IRELAND. By STANDISH O’GRADY, Author of 

** Finn and His Companions.”” Small crown 8yo, 2s. 64. 

A short sketch of Irish History, simply and picturesquely 
told, for young people. 


s 4 
Dixon. — ENGLISH POETRY 
from BLAKE to BROWNING. By W. M. DIXON, 
M.A. Crown Syo, 3s, 6d. 
A Popular Account of the Poetry of the Century. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Baring-Gould—_THE ICE- 


LANDER’S SWORD. By 8S. BARING-GOULD, Author 
of “*Mehalah,” &c. With 29 [Uustrations by J. Moyr 
Smith. Large crown 8vo, cloth cilt, gilt edges, 6s. A 
stirring story of Iceland, written for boys bythe Author 
of “In the Roar of the Sea.” 
“A very delightful book. It will be read with delight by 
healthy-minded boys.”—Glasgow ITerald. 


Cuthell—TWO LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN and “CHING.” By EDITH KE. CUTHELL, Pro- 
fusely Lilustrated, large crown Svo, cloth, gilt edes, fs, 

Another story, with a dog-horo, by the Author of the very 
popular ‘f Only a Guard-Room Dog.” 
“The dog will be a source of endless amusement.” 
Birminaham Post, 


Blake —_TODDLEBEN’S HERO. 
By M. M. BLAKE, Author of *‘ The Siege of Norwich 
Castle.” With 36 Illustrations, large crown vo, gilt 
edges, 5s. 


METHUEN & CO,, 18, Bury Srreer, W.C, 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS'S NEW BOOKS. 
CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, IN TEN VOLUMES, IMPERIAL 8vo0 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 
Cloth.. _ Soun panes £5 © O 
Half-morocco, or Half. calf. 710 0 
Half-morocco extra, or Half-russia... 820 Oo 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA centains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Wood Engravings and Fifty Coloured 
Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every department of knowledge, have 
assisted in the preparation of this Work. 

“ Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly ‘ up to 
date,’ must get Chambers’: * Encyclopedia,’ ’—St, James's Gazette, 

“The best Encyclopedia ever brought out.” —Daily Chronicle, 

“ Wor practice! utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This edition of Chambers’s * Encyclopedia” is perhaps the cheapest book ever 
published, Speaker. 


BLANCHE: the New Story for Girls. By *“ 


Mrs. MoLESwortHu, Author of “ Robin Redbreast,” “The Next Door H use,” 






&c. With eight Iustrations by Robert Barnes........ 5 0 
REAL GOLD: a Story of hvedene, “By 

Groner MANVILLE FENN, Author of *R —_ of men a Boys,” &e. 

With ersht IMustrations by W. 3S. Stacey ...... sneueinen nnn & © 


POMONA. By the porary of ‘Tip Cat,” 


“Laddie,” “Rose aud Lavender,” “ snl “ — John,” &c, With eight 
iMustrations by Robert Barnes ...... oe 5 ¢ 


WESTERN STORIES. ‘By Wu. “Arxinson, 


IEE Os incncccccsacminthanintdsenink scscisnatetindsssuniatnssinaeansnstiiinieganatnndanniiainnanti > U 
PRISONER AMONG PIRATES. By 

~ Kern, Author of “Cossack and Czar,” &c. With six Illustrations by 

v.35 Stacey Cacorscececossescncesocesesseesosococnsccoconcoseneenns ce secceseosecossbosecessces ses secccssecesees , 6 


IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN 


PLUME: a Tale of Adventure. By DAvip LAWSON JOHNSTONE, Author of 
** The Paradise of the North,” &c. With six Mlustrations by W. 8, Stacey......... 35 6 


THE LOST TRADER; or, the Mystery of 


*‘Lombardy.” By Henry Friti, Author of “ The Cruise of the Was sp.” With 
four Illustrations by W. Boucher ... 2 6 


BLACK, WHITE, AND GRAY: a Story 


of Three Homes, By Amy W ALTON, Author of “ White oe on With four 


Illustrations by Robert Barnes Gresecse vecnpseaunessoccenensssaenece ‘ ove 2 6 
OUT OF REACH: a Story. ay “Esur 
Stuart, Author of “Through the Flood,” &e. With four Dilustrations by 

Robert Barnes Sa08ss0 sensenelbibountesses pepe ns sreenensdunbnsdesieinsdbastiorcoesebasatittunsoesian 2 6 
THE NEXT- DOOR HOUSE. By Mus 

MoLrswortTH. With six Illustrations by W, Hatherell ............... 2 6 


THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES 


OF WALTER TRELAWNEY, Parish ‘Prentice of Plymouth, in the year of the 
Vreat Armada. Re-tuld by J. 8, FLETOHER, With Fronti+piece by W.5. Stacey. 2 0 


BEGUMBAGTHI: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


Ly GEORGE tained OD TOON, ss iisscaccisninivniipillatanssidiiiivistaecinin tian 1 6 
THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF SIR 

WALTER sCOTT. By Robert CuaAMBERs, LL.D Revised, with additions, 

including “the Auto biogr: Aa | een 1 0 


THE STORY OF 


OBERLIN .. 


THE STORY OF ‘NAPOLEON, BONA- 


"ARTE. Dlustrat 1 0 


bh. & BR. CiLAMBERS, Liarrep, 
47, Paternoster Row, Lond ion ; and 339, High Street, Edinburgh. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. A. D. INNES & CO. 
.TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Y THE AUTHOR OF “MR. WITT’S WIDOW.” 
HALF a HERO. By Antony Hore. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
* The story is decidedly amusing and worth reading.” —Spectator. 
“The book is a delightful specimen of what may be called human comedy.”— Morning Post. 
“ It is a good book, anda pono be read.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Y THE AUTHOR OF * DARK.” 


SUCH a LORD is LOVE. By Mrs. Srernen Batson. 


2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 
sad Mrs. Batson is to be congratulated on a decided success.””—Scottish Leader. 
‘“‘ Extremely entertaining.” —Duaily Telegraph. 

“ The story is excellent.” —Saturda y Review. 








SEERS and SINGERS: a Study of Five English 
Poets. By ARTHUR D. INNES. Cloth antique extra, gilt top, 53. 
“Mr. Innes’s excellent book .....of them all he says things one is glad to read, to applaud, 
and to dispute.””— Speaker. 
“* May be strongly recommended as really helpful to the understanding and appreciation of 
the authors with whom they deal. The criticism is fresh and original.” —G warden. 
“*Is eminently wholesome, vigorous, and suggestive.” — Academy. 


STUDIES and STORIES. By Mrs. Motesworru. With 
a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Ts one of her very best. The stories are delightful.”—Athenaeum. 


THE DAINTY BOOKS. 


Dainty 4to (5} by 5), uniform, Illustrated, gilt top, each volume 2s. 64. 
“Certainly deserve their name, All are fascinating little volumes, convenient in shape, 
prettily bound, and charmingly illustrated.”’— Athenaeum. 
NEW VOLUMES PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 
LILY and WATERLILY. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 


Iulustrated by Winifred Smith. 


A HIT and a MISS. By the Hon. Eva Kyarcusutt- 
HUGESSEN. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 
“ Amusing in the extreme.” — Times. 


A MANNERLESS MONKEY. By Maser E. Worron. 
Itlustrated by Edith Ellison. 
‘*Ts as clever as it is delightful), and we bave seen nothing so geod in its way since we 
laughed and sighed over that * Misunderstood’ of Miss Montgomery’s.”—TZimes. 


FOR Soeave CHILDREN. By L. B. Watrorp. With Illustrations 


MUM PIDGETS. By Constance Muoan, Author of ‘‘ The Doll’s Dramas.” 
With Illustrations by Edith Ellison. 


MASTER BARTLEMY. By Frances E. Crompton, Author of ‘‘ Friday’s 
hild.”” With Illustrations by T. Pym. 


THE ROSELEAF LIBRARY. 


Large crown 8vo. Profusely Illust:ated and artistically bound. 3s. 6d. each volume. 


“The books are well printed and in delicate bindings, and make gift or priz2 books that 
any child would be ~ to possess,”’—J’1l Mall Budyet. 


EW VOLUME PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 
THE GENTLE HERITAGE. By Frances E. Crompton, 


Author of ** Master Bartlemy.’”’ With 27 Illustrations by T. Pym, with Cover designed 
by the Artist. 
“Ts a charming narrative of children’s joys and sorrows.” — Athenaeum. 


BROWNIES and ROSE-LEAVES. By Roma Wurre, Author of 
*Punchioello’s Romance.” With 19 Llustrations by L. Leslie Broske, with Cover 
designed by the Artist. 


PAUL'S FRIEND. By Srevta Avstix. With 16 Full-page Illustrations 
by 8. B. Gates. 


SHREDS and PATCHES. By E. N. Leicu Fry. With 8 Full-page 
Iliustrations by Edith Ellison. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS. [Illustrated Edition. By Mary Barnvurst 
Deant. With 29 Illustrations by Edith Ellison. Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. 
PRIS. By the Author of ‘‘Tip Cat.” With 6 Illustrations by Edith 
Ellison. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 
THE PRINCE'S WHIM. Py K.S. Macavorm. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. By J. A. Lerroy. With Frontispiece by 


Bannister. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. ByT. F. Tutsetron Dyer. Illustrated. 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

NATURE and WOODCRAFT. By Joun Warson. Illustrated by 
G. BK. LOUGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WOMANKIND. By Cuantorre M. Yoncr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES of GOOD WOMEN. By Cuartorre M. Yonce. 
FIR»sT SERIKs, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. SECOND SERIES, fcap. — cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE READERS SHAKESPEARE. Complete in 


9 vols., large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait, ‘ 40s. the set ; single vols., 5s. each. 


THE CHRISTMAS. °NUMBER Or 
TEE MONTHLY PAcCHET 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY L. LESLIE BROOKE. 
Containing, amonyst other Contributions, Stories by — 
F. E, Cromp 7m Morra O’Nem1, U. R. Corerwer, Atice Wener, E. N. Lercn Fry, 
Hon, Eva Kxarcnse LL-HvuGessen, Frorexce Witrorp, &c, 


Price Two Shiilings. 








Lonvon: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 anv 32, Beprorp Sraeet, Stranp. 
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The Brontés in Ireland; or, Facts stranger than 
Fiction. By William Wright. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 

Durine the past twenty years Bronté litera- 

ture has accumulated so steadily that the 

pleasure of receiving a really fresh addi- 
tion to it has an element of unexpectedness. 

Still stranger is it that the most interesting 

book about the Brontés since Mrs. Gaskell’s 

biography of the eldest of the Haworth 
sisters should deal only incidently with the 
more illustrious members of the family, and 
be devoted mainly to progenitors of whom 
the world has heard little or nothing, and 
to whom it might be supposed altogether 
indifferent. Such, however, is the case; 
and it is safe to say that the perusal of Dr. 

Wright’s volume will terminate with the 

eviction of any prepossession of indifference. 

The attractions of the book are threefold : 
(1) it gives the portrait of a very remarkable 
person and tells the story of an extra- 
ordinarily romantic life ; (2) it finds in that 
story of fact many of the materials which 
went to the production of an arresting and 
memorable work of fiction, the Wuthering 
Heights of Emily Bronté ; and (3) it strongly 
suggests, if it does not positively demon- 
strate, that the story-telling instinct of the 
younger Brontés of Haworth was not a 
Melchisedec of faculty, coming into existence 
without ascertainable origin or ancestry, 
but an inheritance from at least two previous 
generations. 

The mere story told has so many of the 
constituents of romantic interest, that on 
all other but literary grounds Dr. Wright’s 
trite sub-title is amply justified. The first 
actor in it is one Hugh Bronté, the great- 
great-grandfather of the novelists, a farmer 
living on the banks of the Boyne, some- 
where above Drogheda, whence he crossed 
to Liverpool to dispose of his cattle. During 
one of his return journeys, an infant boy 
was found in the hold of the vessel. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bronté, determined to adopt 
the foundling ; and the dark-complexioned, 
repellent-looking young stranger, to whom 
they gave the surname of Welsh, was 
brought up with their own golden-haired 
children. As he grew older, he made 
himself useful and even indispensable to 
Hugh Bronté; and when the latter died, 
leaving his farm and business in a most 
unsatisfactory condition, Welsh appeared 
before the orphaned family as the opulent 
and capable master of the situation. There 
is something of the novelist’s picturesque- 
ness in the description of his shiny and 
gorgeous raiment, and of ‘the smile of 
satisfaction that gave prominence at once to 
the cast in both eyes and to the jackal-like 
dentals” ; but concerning the broad facts of 
this meeting, and the stranger events that 
followed, there seems no reasonable doubt. 
‘“‘ When all were assembled he [Welsh] began 
at once, in the grand cattle-dealer style, to 
express sympathy with the family, and to declare 
that on one condition he would carry on the 
dealing and supply the wants of the family as 
if nothing had happened. The condition was 
that the youngest sister Mary should become 
his wife. The proposal was rejected with a 
great outburst of indignant scorn. Many hot 





and bitter words were exchanged; but as 
Welsh was leaving the house he turned and 
said, ‘Mary shall yet be my wife, and I will 
scatter the rest of you like chaff front this 
house, which shall be my home.’ With these 
words he passed out into the darkness.” 


This is certainly a melodramatic situation, 
and Dr. Wright would have done well if he 
had been more sparing of imaginary adorn- 
ment in a narrative of actual fact; but the 
temptation was doubtless great, for of true 
stories there are indeed few which conform 
so closely as this to the conventions of fiction. 
Whether Welsh’s threat were or were not 
uttered in the words attributed to him, the 
words at any rate represent his purpose; 
and, strange to say, he was enabled to put 
it into execution. The sister loathed him, 
and the vosition of the brothers seemed 
secure; but he married the one and 
ousted the others by a scheme of such 
ingenious villainy that any novelist inventing 
it might fairly ask for congratulations upon 
his skill. The brothers were exiled from 
their home; and some years afterwards 
Welsh, who had assumed the name of 
Bronté, persuaded the eldest of them to 
entrust him with the care of his little son 
Hugh. He promised to make the child his 
heir, and to give him the ‘ education of a 
gentleman,” the condition being that the 
boy’s severance from his parents should be 
final. For the lad who was destined to 
become the grandfather of two women of 
genius now began seven years of physical 
and mental torture, the torturers being his 
uncle Welsh, and a factotum of his, one 
Gallagher, whose cunning malignity was 
even more unendurable than the other’s 
consistent and shameless brutality. At last, 
when a big lad of fifteen, the victim, by a 
cleverly planned ruse, escaped from his 
tormentors, found friends and work in 
a distant village, managed also to obtain a 
fair measure of education, married under 
circumstances as romantic as those of his 
earlier life, begot children, the eldest of 
whom was the now well-known Patrick 
Brontié, and became a notability of the 
countryside and one of the earliest ex- 
ponents of a doctrine of tenant-right. To 
this story many pages of Dr. Wright’s 
volume are devoted; and until it is read, 
lovers of plot and adventure are certainly 
not driven to seek it between the covers of 
any novel. 

So much for the narrative interest of the 
book: its other elements of attractiveness 
must now be described. Dr. Wright tells 
his story not for its own sake merely, but 
for a purpose, and this purpose is, I think, 
attained. It will be seen further on that 
there is substantial reason to believe that the 
history of Hugh Bronté:’s career was known 
to the younger members of the family 
at Haworth parsonage; and it is certainly 
a history which, if known, would be likely 
to stamp a deep impression on sensitively 
imaginative minds. Itis, moreover, a matter 
of common knowledge that the two great 
Bronté sisters—despite their wonderful in- 
ventive fertility—were singularly fond of 
utilising in their fiction real persons,‘ real 
places, real incidents. Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
and Villette are full of such materials, 
which can be readily and, in most cases, 





indubitably identified. Wuthering THeights 
lends itself to the same identifying process, 
but much less fully, and the boundary of 
the field within which it can be applied is 
curious and suggestive. The topography of 
the book is unmistakable: it was that of 
the Yorkshire moorland, the only ground 
which Emily Bronté ever really knew ; and 
those who are acquainted with the country 
will not hesitate to accept Mr. Erskine 
Stuart’s statement, that the house which is 
the scene of the sombre action was some 
lone farmstead not far from the fall, ‘‘ so 
that anyone,” remarks this writer, ‘‘ who 
visits Ponden during a snowstorm will 
be thoroughly able to appreciate Lock- 
wood’s walk from Wuthering Heights to 
Thrushcross Grange.” But the personages 
and incidents of the story have, so far, 
remained entirely unidentified; and, in- 
deed, almost every writer upon the Bronti's 
has been more or less exclamatory upon the 
imaginative power which called into being 
creations so entirely alien to the writer’s 
experience. Even now there is still sufli- 
cient matter for admiring wonder ; but it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the principal 
character, two at least of the subsidiary 
characters, and certain not insignificant 
situations have been traced to their originals. 
Heathcliff the foundling, ‘‘ the little black- 
haired swarthy thing, as dark as if it came 
from the Devil” (brought, it may be noted 
in parenthesis, from Liverpool), can be none 
other than Welsh ; Joseph, the stern Protes- 
tant hypocrite, is not less certainly the wily 
malignant Catholic hypocrite, Gallagher ; 
and Nelly Dean is a portrait perhaps sug- 
gested by, rather than reproduced from, the 
** Aunt Mary ” who fell a victim to the wiles 
of the wretch whese character justifies 
Charlotte Bronté’s description of Heath- 
cliff as ‘‘ a man’s shape animated by demon 
life—a Ghoul, an Afreet.” These corre- 
spondences are unmistakable, and it is not 
difficult to find others; at any rate there 
is nothing to put the least strain upon 
credence in Dr. Wright’s suggestion that 


“Edgar Linton is the gentle and forgiving 
brother of Alice [Hugh Bronté’s Catholic wife], 
our friend Red Paddy McClory, who took his 
sister home after her runaway marriage with a 
Protestant, and finally took the whole Bronté 
family under his roof and gave them all he 
possessed. Even Isabella Linton’s flight and 
marriage had solid foundation in fact, either in 
Alice Bronti’s romantic elopement with Hugh, 
or in the more tragic circumstances of Mary 
Bronté’s marriage with Welsh.” 


Seldom, I think, has a novel, and, at first 
sight, startling literary theory been sup- 
ported bya greater weight of cumulative 
internal evidence. 

The external evidence that Emily Bronti' 
was acquainted with her grandfather’s story 
is, in itself, hardly conclusive; but its 
corroborative value is sufficiently great to 
make it satisfying. Hugh Bronti, the 
grandfather, was, as has been said, a person 
of some mark in his own district. He was 
a man of character, of originality, of 
“views”; but it was by his remarkable 
talent as a raconteur that his local fame was 
most largely won. Dr. P. W. Joyce, in 
the preface to his fascinating Old Ce tic 
Romances, gives us some interesting perso’al 
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experiences of the Irish story-tellers, those l 


Celtic fellows of the Arabian haktawali; and 
Hugh Bronté was one of the last of the 
raco. Dr. Wright has known several men 
who heard him at his best, and he gives 
their impressions. 

‘** He would sit long winter nights in the logie- 
hole of bis corn-kiln, in the Emdale cottage, 
telling stories to an audience of rapt listeners 
who thronged around him. Mrs. Bronté plied 
her knitting in the outer darkness of the 
kitchen, for there was no light except from the 
kiln, which lighted up old Hugh’s face as he 
beeked the kiln and told his yarns. The Rev. 
W. McAllister, from whom I got most details 
as to Bronté’s story-telling, had heard his 
father say that he spent a night in Bronti:’s 
kiln. Bronté’s fame was then new. The place 
was crowded to suffocation. At that time he 
reserved a place near the fire for Mrs. Bronté, 
and Patrick, then a baby, was lying on the 
heap of seeds from which the fire was fed, with 
his eyes fixed on his father, and listening like 
the rest in breathless silence.” 

Dr. Wright adds, on the evidence of his 
informants, that ‘‘ none of Bronti’s stories 
were so acceptable as the plain record of 
his early hardships”; and as Patrick grew 
up, it is certain that he became acquainted 
with these exciting episodes in the 
family history. To the fact that he him- 
self in after life became a gifted story- 
teller, wo have comparatively recent and 
first-hand testimony; and Miss Nussey, 
the most intimate friend of Charlotte, and a 
frequent visitor at Haworth, bears witness 
to the exceptional sensibility of Patrick 
Bronté’s second daughter to her father’s 
stories. The instinct of Miss A. Mary F. 
Robinson (Madame Darmesteter), who owed 
rauch of her information to Miss Nussey, 
seems to have brought her close to the heart 
of the mystery; but in her fascinating 
Emily Bronté in the “ Eminent Women” 
series sho was diverted from the true path 
by a fixed idea that the author of Wuthering 
lleights had made “ copy” of her brother 
Branwell’s profligacy. Still it was she who 
was the first to emphasise the fact that 
‘‘ while the West Riding has known the 
prototype of nearly every person and nearly 
every place in Jane Lyre and Shirley, not a 
single character of I uthering Heights ever 
climbed the hills round Haworth”; and it 
is she who makes the significant remark 
that 


‘** Emily, familiar with all the wild stories of 
Haworth for a century back, and nursed on 
avisly Irish horrors, tales of 1798, tales of 
oppression and misery—Emily, with all this 
eerie lore at her fingers’ ends, would have the 
less difficulty in combining and working the 
separate motives into a consistent whole.” 
Such, then, is a brief summary of Dr. 
Wright’s case ; and even in this condensed 
form I think it will be recognised as a 
strong one. Ono practical advantage in 
accepting it is manifest; for it concludes, 
without casting discredit upon anybody, the 
controversy concerning Branwell Bronté and 
the authorship of Wuthering Ilights. The 
story which suggested the book had been 
told in the family, and was the common 
property of its members—of Branwell as 
much as of Emily. It was she only who 
gave to it an impressive artistic form; but 
Branwell, who tried many things, may have 
made tentative essays in the working up of 
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the familiar material, and we are not 
reduced to the decision between the shame- 
ful alternative of lying by the brother or 
imposture by the sister. 

Dr. Wright’s concluding chapters are, in 
a sense, supplementary rather than integral ; 
but they are not wanting in either relevance 
or interest. They deal with the reception 
of Jane Eyre by the Irish kinsfolk of its 
author ; with Hugh Bronté’s single visit to 
England, undertaken with a view of in- 
flicting corporal punishment upon the 
maligner of his grand-daughter in the 
Quarterly Review ; and with the authorship 
of the notorious article that had aroused 
his ire. The long discussion of this matter 
is now for ever closed. In the Bookman for 
September, 1892, Dr. Kobertson Nicoll an- 
nounced his discovery, in a letter written by 
Sara Coleridge (and, doubtless, read by 
thousands who had not discerned its sig- 
nificance), of clear proof that the article 
was written by her friend Miss Rigby, 
afterwards well known as Lady Eastlake. 
This, however, is not all. Dr. Wright has 
made the further discovery—from internal 
evidence which had independently convinced 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and which is sufficiently 
definite to convince any one—that the 
portion of the article which has called forth 
universal indignation and contempt was not 
the work of the hand which wrote the main 
body of the criticism, but was an interpo- 
lation from the pen of Lockhart, or one of 
his subordinates, inserted to preserve the 
traditional tone of the Review. The piecing 
is done in a most unworkmanlike character, 
and the review as it stands presents the odd 
appearance of an ill-written passage of 
vulgar and malevolent abuse sandwiched 
between two other vigorous passages of 
warm appreciation. An unexpected solution 
this of a problem which has puzzled all 
would-be solvers for forty-five years. 

It will be seon that the book is full of 
curious interest; but it isa pity that Dr. 
Wright should allow himself so many lapses 
from elegance of style. Why, too, will he 
persist in adding a final ‘‘e” to proper 
names which have hitherto dispensed with 
it? It is difficult to excuse ‘ Becky 
Sharpe,” but, in a book with such a theme, 
to excuse ‘* Heathcliffe” is impossible. 

James Asncrorr Noste, 








ITALY AND CORSICA. 
A Wild Sheep Chase. From the French of 
Emile Bergerat. (Seeley.) 


A Lotos Eater in Capri. By Alan Walters. 


(Bentley. ) 
Lere and There in Italy and over the Border. 
By Linda Villari. (W. H. Allen.) 


A Wild Sheep Chase is an account of a 





| journey through Corsica, undertaken, in 
|company with Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
by the witty Frenchman whose name “ in 
journalism ” is Caliban. The sort of thing 
has been often done before, but rarely with 
such lightness of touch and such a con- 
tagious gaiety. The wild sheep is, of course, 
the mouflon, the indigenous goat of the 
two great Western islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, who appears, horns and all, on the 
cover ; but that is the only place where he 











does appear, for, like Mme. Benoiton in ‘The 
Fast Family,” though he is always coming 
on the stage, the curtain falls without his 
appearance. We have heard so much of 
late about the island odours, and the island 
forests, and the island vendetta, that one 
hardly expects to come across many new 
facts. In this we are not disappointed, 
nor are the few facts that are freshly 
presented to us of much importance; but 
all the same, the book is full of novelty 
and interest. Matthew Arnold’s phrase of 
letting one’s consciousness play freely about 
a subject exactly describes M. Bergerat’s 
method; and with him, at least, it works 
admirably. You open at a description of 
the Casa Bonaparte at Ajaccio, and get 
ready to wade through a sea of patriotic 
platitudes. You find instead a humorist 
turned melancholy by the spectacle of three 
English girls, to whose family the first floor 
of the unauthentic building has been let. 
But the bad moment does not last. The 
cries of the newsboys dissipate it: they are 
screaming out (it is in 1887), ‘ Great 
Scandal at Paris! Sale of the Legion of 
Honour,” of the decoration founded by that 
Napoleon at whose birthplace we are 
standing. But Caliban scouts the story as 
impossible. 

‘However rich you may boast of being, and 
however great a fool I may choose to fancy you, 
there is one thing which no power, human or 
superhuman, no power in heaven or earth would 
make you do—and that is, to take a sum of 
money out of your safe and fling it out of 
window. 

‘‘The man capable of taking a sum of money 
and flinging it out of window for nothing, for 
fun, would not be a man: he would be a god. 
Such a one does not exist. Now such an action 
as that would be less lunatic than for a man of 
our time to buy the red ribbon, because the red 
ribbon has this peculiarity—that it is given to 
any one who asks for it, and for nothing! 

‘‘To say of a member of the Legion of 
Honour that he has bought his decoration is 
the same thing as saying of an Academican 
that he paid for his fauteuil with gold. A man 
obtains his decoration—as a man becomes one 
of the Forty—in the first place, because he has 
deserved it, and, secondly, because he has left 
no stone unturned to get it.” 

The book is full of plums, to pick out 
which would serve no useful purpose ; for, 
unlike most funny books, it is not tedious, 
and the air of spontaneity is wonderfully 
maintained. It contains, besides, some 
admirable descriptive passages. Of these 
last, perhaps the most striking is an accouut 
of the author’s visit to those famous 
brigands, the Bellacoscia, and of the 
dinner with the younger members of the 
family, at which the champagne is opened 
by a long shot from the carbine of Uncle 
Antonio. Needless to say that after this 
Uncle Antonio’s health is drunk with en- 
thusiasm. Prince Roland is evidently a 
persona gratissima in Corsica; and M. Ber- 
gerat, as his companion, lived in the re- 
flected light—and smoke—of his popularity. 
The peasants hunted up in his honour all 
the old Genoese arquebuses and matchlocks, 
and loaded them up to the muzzle till they 
burst in their hands, “‘ under our noses 
and in our hair, which was standing on end 
with fright. And they were happy—so 
happy.” ‘The gun is, in fact, the play- 
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thing and the pet of the Corsican, not 
to say his guide, philosopher, and friend. 
Indeed, M. Bergerat opines that ‘‘ he plays 
too much with it, and it takes away his 
confidence in Justice, who is armed only 
with a pair of scales.” M. Bergerat does 
not pose as a politician, but here and there 
his opinions crop out, as when he condoles 
with the Corsicans for having been deluded 
by the impostor King Theodore, whom 
he, by-the-by, makes die in the Tower, 
whereas, as his translator points out, he 
never was in anything more romantic than 
the Fleet. Such impostors, he says, ‘“ do 
occasionally impose on the most sceptical of 
nations, and reign even for twenty years.” 
But notwithstanding all this light-hearted 
flippancy, Caliban is an acute observer; 
and he goes to the root of the matter when 
he warns ‘the pastors of the people of 
Voltaire ” that at bottom the Corsican is an 
Italian, joined only to the French through 
Bonaparte, and, after all, preferring Paoli 
to him. His opinion of the duty of the 
Government to Corsica is comically summed 
up in few words. That duty is, he says, 
to colonise it. How France has hitherto 
performed her duty may be judged from the 
fact that, when a Corsican wants to feel proud 
of being French, he goes (on foot) to look at 
the column of granite lying in the grass at 
Calvi, ‘‘cut once upon a time to support in 
the Place Vendéme the least curly of his 
countrymen. It has been there since 1805, 
watch in hand, that column.” Finally, he 
makes his Corsicans say to M. Carnot : 

“Tf you judge us worthy—as worthy (to 
speak with reverence) as Tonquin—to enjoy 
the benefits of scientific progress, see for your- 
self the condition we are in. Make it possible 
for us to get some good out of our soil, our 
air, our water, and create a Corsican com- 
merce. U’p to the present time we have exported 
nothing but deputies.” 


In A Lotos Eater in Capri Dr. Alan 
Walters has essayed to do for the island of 
Tiberius much the same as M. Bergerat has 
done for the island of Napoleon. As might 
be expected from the differing nationalities 
of the two writers, the Englishman’s book 
is as far ahead of the Frenchman’s from the 
point of view of information as in point of 
style it is below it. Nobody, however, who 
knows his subject so intimately as does Dr. 
Walters, and who is as full as he of 
enthusiastic appreciation, could well fail to 
write an interesting book. He draws a 
very graphic picture of an island “in which 
it seemed always afternoon”; but, as a 
matter of fact, it seems to have provoked 
him to much hard work. A vast deal of 
energy has gone to make up this volume, 
and a great deal of reading as to the sojourn 
of the Emperors on the island, as to the 
philology of its Greek name, as to its 
history under Norman and Angevin, and as 


to its capture during the Napoleonic wars. | 
paratively unknown. Bordighera, San Mar- 


He has further investigated Ischia and 
Procida, and made excursions to the main- 
land: to Amalfi and La Cava, to Pozzuoli 
and the Littus Veneris. Among the many 
figures that Dr. Walters passes in review, 
that of Tiberius has taken the strongest 
grip on his imagination, and the last scenes 
of that strange career are sketched with 
abundant vigour. The ashes of Tiberius 











were laid, not without difficulty, in the 
mausoleum of Augustus, which the visitor 
to Kome now looks for in vain. You seek 
in the Palazzo Corea, in a sunless vicolo 
near the Ripetta, for all that is left of the 
vast tumulus of earth once raised on a lofty 
basement of white marble shaded by ever- 
greens and crowned with a bronze statue 
of Augustus. Now it is used asa circus 
of the baser sort, and 


“you can walk in through the gloomy marble- 
paved cortile and take a placeamong the canaglia, 
and listen to the dubious quips of Pugliaccio, 
the white-robed jester, and watch Bucefalo’s 
performing pony and the thrilling antics of 
half-naked nymphs, and all the rest of it, for 
the sum of two sous. And if amid the ringing 
laughter and bravos of the unwashed ‘ plebs 
urbana’ you can spare a thought for the dead 
past, you may remember that you are sitting on 
the grave of Tiberius Claudius Nero.” 


This passage fairly gauges the author in his 
serious mood—which we own to finding far 
preferable to his merrier moments. In his 
jocose manner is the account of a Tarantella 
in Capri, which he describes as ‘“ reel 
fandango, gavotte, and war dance all in 
one.” The best performance, that of ‘ the 
most massive female I ever saw,” is thus 
described : 

“The passage of a camel through the eye of a 
needle would be a joke to the passing {of that 
‘too, too solid’ lump of flesh through any 
ordinary English doorway. The little room 
seemed to shrink into half its dimensions as 
she took the floor, ‘teres atque rotunda,’ 
portly and immense, with no woeful want of 
wilful waist, and with as little ‘linked swect- 
ness long drawn out’ as there was in the 
strains to which she danced. But for all that, 
she was far and away the best dancer of the 
lot; and if Behemoth, in his native swamps, 
seeks ever to fascinate his equal half by a coy 
and graceful pas de seul, then hath he no mean 
rival in this incarnation of Balzac’s ‘em- 
bonpoint flottant.” By mere efflux of time, 
the gay revel was at last concluded—at least, 
I presume that it was; for when Signora 
Cantara Butta sank on to the edge of a chair, 
looking as ‘‘ fresh as paint” after ten minutes 
posturing, to which ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ’ is 
child’s play— 

* The wedding guest 
Here beat his breast’ 


and sought the sweet influences of Pleiades in 
the soft spring night outside.” 

The author’s sense of humour is evidently 
quite Italianised ; but, apart from this 
defect, the book is a good example of its 
kind, albeit it falls under Dr. Johnson’s 
condemnation of sheep’s head, as being 
but “ confused feeding.” 


Tere and There in Italy is mainly a 
reprint of magazine articles, giving the 
writer's experience as a traveller in more or 
less out of the way places. Some of these 
were, indeed, hardly out of the way at all, 
being somewhat hackneyed twenty years 
ago, while others remain to this day com- 


tino di Castrozza, Capri, Courmayeur, and 
the Val d’Aosta, belong to the former class ; 
Chiesanuova, Browning’s Asolo, and San 
Marino, to the latter. The articles are 
vivaciously written, but contain a good 
many slips, not generally of much import- 
ance, it is true, but which should have been 
put right in a reprint like this. The state- 








ment, forinstance, that the Grand Paradis and 
the Matterhorn are two of the four highest 
peaks in Europe is so startlingly incorrect 
that one wonders where it cau have been 
picked up; and, though a lady may be 
forgiven an imperfect acquaintance with 
the literature of Hannibal, it is odd to be 
told at the present day that the Cartha- 
ginian descended into Italy by the Little St. 
Bernard. Jer contra, there is a very good 
description of Chiesanuova, a little-kaown 
Veronese health resort, and the famous 
natural bridge of the Ponte de Veja some 
ten miles above it. It is a curious place, 
just on the Tridentine frontier and hard by 
the Thirteen Communes, one of those islands 
of Germanic population which are found all 
along the border from the Val d’Ayas to 
the Vicentina. The most up-to-date of the 
papers is that on New Rome; and we note, 
with satisfaction, that Mme. Villari has not 
fallen into the vulgar fashion of abusing 
‘‘the cust modern Italian” for what ho has 
done in that city. ‘‘ New Rome,” she says, 
‘is not the saddening sight one expected to 
see. In spite of hideous modern buildings, 
reckless destruction of beautiful things, and 
all the vulgarities of hasty civilisation, it is 
a‘ grand city.” Such, indeed, is our own 
opinion ; but how few ladies, who knew 
Rome in the days of oil lamps, would have 
the courage to say so. Of course, such 
papers as these ought not to be judged by 
any severe standard, nor is such demanded 
by the public for whom they are written. 
With all that is asked in that respect, they, 
no doubt, fully comply. We should add 
that this lady’s style is bright, simple, and 


unaffected. 
Reainitp Hvauers, 








NEW NOVELS. 


To Right the Wrong. By Edna Lyall. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Gray Eye or So. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. In 3 vols. (Hntchinson.) 

A Wasted Crime. By D. Christie Murray. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Curb of Honour, By M. Betham 
Edwards. (A. & C. Black.) 


Two Bites at a Cherry. By T. Bailey Aldrich. 
(David Douglas.) 

Stories of a Western Town, By Octave Thanet. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Foes in Ambush. 
(Lippincotts. ) 


The Bridal March and the Watch. 
Williams. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
The Boy-God. By E. M. Lynch. 
Unwin.) 
To Edna Liyall’s able historical romance 
there is a notable drawback, which one might 
think so experienced a novelist would have 
been careful to avoid. John Hampden is 
the hero of Zo Right the Wrong. The para- 
mount interest centres in him—in his per- 
sonality, sayings, doings, and intluence ; 
without him, the novel would be like, say, 
“ Don Juan” with the part of Don Juan 
omitted. Yet someway beyond the middle 
of the second volume Hampden dies; and 
with his disappearance goes also, I fear, 


By Capt. Chas. King. 
By J. G. 
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much of the interest which hitherto sustained 
the reader. I use this verb advisedly ; for 
Edna Lyall’s new story seems to me at 
least to need some more central historical 
attraction. The period of the Civil War 
has still for us the romance of charging 
horse, of the sudden trumpet, of sword- 
thresh and stirrup-clank; and there must 
be few who do not instinctively rally with 
militant partisanship either to the Royalists 
or to the Parliamentarians: who, so to say, 
do not grip either the pike of the Round- 
head or the sword of the Cavalier. There 
have been several good stories written upon 
this theme—notably, within the last few 
years, two romances of exceptional verve 
and dramatic appeal: so that Edna Lyall 
does not break new ground—on the contrary, 
her book appears under a heavy handicap. 
Tlowever, every reader does not strain his 
or her ears for the sound of the fray; and 
there must be many who will derive much 
pleasure and interest from Zo Right the 
Wrong : who will find in its sedate move- 
ment a greater charm than in a more vigor- 
ous and dramatic recital, and will eagerly 
apprehend rather than resent the mass of 
facts which Edna Lyall has interpo- 
lated into her story of ‘ quiet loves 
and mild vicissitudes.” Moreover, it must 
in justice be added that there are doubtless 
many readers who will find Zo Right the 
Wrong a stirring tale even when considered 
as a military romance: for it is full of 
martial episodes and much mention of 
“weapons that be for the effusion of 
blood,” though the present writer may 
not happen to be moved by it in this 
way. Edna Lyall’s humour is genuine, if 
slight ; and one cannot but smile with her 
over Original Sin Smith and other minor 
personages in her story. She has taken 
infinite pains to make the book a trust- 
worthy record not only of events, but of 
persons. To this end she has had the 
occasional guidance of Dr. Gardiner, Canon 
Venables, and other historical students ; 
while, through the assistance of the Bishop 
of Durham and Col. Waller, she has been 
able to adapt from the Letters, Aphorisms, 
and Sermons of Whichcote and the Vindica- 
tion and Divine Meditations of Sir William 
Waller, much matter of authentic interest. 
The greater part of the book, from the 
death of Hampden, is occupied with the 
love affairs and mischances of the younger 
people. Here Edna Lyall is on familiar 
ground. No one better than she under- 
stands the nature and wants of the young 
girl who is on the verge of womanhood. 
Rosamond, in this story, is one of her 
happiest creations. 


To turn from Edna Lyall’s Zo Right the 
Wrong to Mr. F. Frankfort Moore’s new 
novel is an abrupt and, to one reader 
at least, a refreshing change. True, the 
one is light, while the other is full of high 
seriousness: the one is debonair where the 
other is in earnest: the one is a sketch, 
where the other is a picture; but then the 
one is amusing, where the other is instruc- 
tive. A Gray Eye or So is not so good a 
story as its popular predecessor, / Forbid the 
Banns; but it is much cleverer and, for 
those who do not lust after plot, more enter- 
taining. Mr. Frankfort Moore would do 








better not to strain so constantly after 
Meredithian epigram and point ; still, better 
thus than to imitate the cheap and generally 
stale epigrams which pass for Oscarian 
originality. How easy—and how weari- 
some—the composition of yards of “‘ smart- 
ness,” such as, ‘‘ Advice, my dear Harold, 
is the opinion asked by one man of another 
when he has made up his mind what course 
to adopt.” Mr. Frankfort Moore, however, 
has a pretty wit of his own, He is a quick 
observer; he has a light touch; his 
irony is native, and so has a special charm. 
If the personages of his story are old types, 
they are dressed in the newest fashion and 
talk in the current vogue. In one or two 
instances, notably in that of Archie Brown, 
the son of a millionaire contractor, with his 
passion for the legitimate drama, the author 
has added a new portrait to the gallery of 
fiction. This extraordinary being, partly a 
recognisable sketch from life, partly a fan- 
tastic exaggeration of the wealthy ‘‘masher” 
type, is a genuine creation. Mr. Frankfort 
Moore is particularly successful in his minor 
characters, though he might have given us 
moreconcerning that conscientious historian, 
the heroine’s father, who was engaged in 
writing a book on Irish informers, and had 
made such satisfactory progress that by the 
time he had finished his seventh volume he 
was almost ready to start the letter C. 
Father Conn, the Irish priest, is delightful, 
and, in a different way, so is the cynical old 
roué, Lord Fotheringay. There is enough 
of real feeling beneath all the pleasant fool- 
ing to prove that Mr. Frankfort Moore could 
do stronger work than A Gray Eye or 
So, though at present he is certainly most 
successful when he touches lightly light 
things. By all means let him go again to 
Shakspere for his next title; but in that 
wealth of suggestive phrases let him 
select more happily than in the present 
instance. ‘I'he foolish designation may keep 
many from perusal of a witty, bright, and 
entertaining novel. 


Mr. D. Christie Murray’s new book should 
convince even those who do not particularly 
care for his work that he is a master of his 
craft. He has never written a more con- 
ventional novel, so far as plot is concerned ; 
and even the characters are wearisomely 
familiar—the irascible but kindly squire; 
the well-meaning but rather dunder- 
headed son and heir, who insists on 
“marrying beneath him”; the young 
woman in question, refined in manner, but 
come of an ill stock and with obnoxious 
relatives. Miss Mary Marsh (later Mrs. 
Robert Audley), the nominal heroine, is 
@ younger relative of Becky Sharp; but 
she lacks her prototype’s cleverness, and at 
the last acts in a way that would have made 
Mrs. Captain Rawdon Crawley smile with 
cynical amazement. With a conventional 
plot and conventional characters, it must 
have been difficult for Mr. Christie Murray 
to weave anew a story that would havea 
strong appeal. He has, moreover, not even 
taken the trouble to make Mary Audley 
attractive; and, what is much more serious, 
she is from first to last a mere automaton, 
not a living creature evolved out of the 
ferment of imagined realities. Robert 
Audley is a man of indifferent fibre intel- 
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lectually, though a good fellow and an 
honest. Old Sir William, though a baronet, 
is neither a rake nor a pauper—and for this 
mercy we are grateful, a fresh run upon bad 
baronets having recently set in with astonish- 
ing vigour. Yet, in the face of all this, 4 
Wasted Crime is an able and interesting 
book. It is possible that some of Mr. 
Christie Murray’s admirers may rank it 
higher among his writings than the present 
critic can conscientiously do; but it is, at 
any rate, better worth perusal than the 
majority of more ambitious tales. The 
secret is in the telling, in the craft. Itis a 
novel that would be a weariness to the flesh 
if from a ’prentice hand, for the stale matter 
of it is redeemed only by the winsome 
manner. Artistically, as well as otherwise, 
the author made a,.mistake when he gave 
the book its present title, which tells too 
much. The name under which it appeared 
during its serial publication was better— 
‘‘She would be My Lady!” 


The Curb of Honour is not one of Miss 
M. Betham Edwards’s successes. It has 
charming Pyrenean vignettes, but tran- 
scripts from nature do not make a novel. 
The story moves awkwardly, notwithstand- 
ing the unmistakable skill of the author. 
The conversational portions are often 
laboured, and there are radical objections 
to the acceptance of this romance as an 
accurate picture of life. What manner of 
man is this who, with his lady companions 
beset in a snowdrift, responds to a remark 
from the driver (“‘ Here we are, that is all 
I know”) with “an Aristotelian, or rather 
Kantian conclusion, but which, unfortu- 
nately, won’t help us much.” The novel, 
however, improves greatly towards the 
close, and the concluding chapter is a piece 
of masterly tragi-comedy. Seldom does one 
come across the record of such a wooing 
as that of the cynical and yet hyper-sensitive 
Rugden and the waspish Lamenta Tart. 
When I say that this scene is suggestive of 
Balzac, I mean a high compliment ; for I am 
one of the dwindling minority who regard 
the author of the Comédie Humaine as the 
greatest novelist, not only of France, but of 
the world. Lavinia Tart—or Lamenta, as 
she is always called—is a reality. No one 
can fail to recognise this, though there will 
be wide divergence of opinion as to the 
ethic of Rugden’s “ curb of honour.” 


The next three books upon my list are by 
American authors. That by Mr. Aldrich 
and that by Octave Thanet are more than 
ordinarily good. In prose, as in verse, 
Mr. Aldrich is an artist, He rarely misses 
his aim; and it is his instinctive fear of 
falling short of it that, doubtless, has always 
made him avoid the extreme of tragedy or 
strong emotion—or, rather, that has pre- 
vented him from approaching the sirenu- 
ously emotional or the tragic except with 
merely critical interest. This little volume 
of seven bright, entertaining tales should 
prove one of the most popular in Mr. David 
Douglas’s excellent series of ‘‘ American 
Authors.” 


Octave Thanet’s work is so uniformly good 
that it is almost an impertinence to lay 
stress on the literary excellence of her 





Stories of a Western Town. 


Each of the six 
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tales is convincingly satisfactory in execution 
and in effect. In a sense they constitute a 
single book; for all are episodes connected 
more or less directly with one person, the 
young man who gives his name to the sixth 
story, Harry Lossing. As in all Octave 
Thanet’s fiction, the characters are clearly 
drawn, and speak and act in a way that 
makes the reader at once believe in them as 
actualities. How true if unexpected a touch, 
for example, is that where the old German 
workman in “The Besetment of Kurt 
Lieders ”—who, by the way, has what his 
good wife would call an exasperating habit 
of suicide—gives vent to a boorish gibe at 
a man having been fool enough to listen 
to a woman’s pleading, when Thekla comes 
to him with the good news of her successful 
appeal on his behalf with his late employer. 
What delightful humour there is in the 
story of the old fellow’s sulky attempts at 
suicide, and his indignation at interference : 
how “ he kicked me when I was try to come 
near to git the rope off his neck; and so 
soon like he could git his breath swore at 
me.” Thekla learned how to baffle him. 
**Onct he tooked ‘ Rough on Rats,’ and I 
found it out and I put some apple-butter in 
the place of it, and he kept wondering and 
wondering how he didn’t feel notings.” 
The story of that abortive hanging, with its 
sequel, is pure comedy, and, moreover, 
something quite new of its kind. A word 
of praise should be added for the thirty 
dainty illustrations by Mr. A. B. Frost. 


It is scarcely fair to turn from the genuine 
comedy and exquisite pathos of Octave 
Thanet’s Stories of a Western Town to 
Captain King’s Foes in Ambush. The two 
books, however, appeal to a wholly different 
audience. Charles King is literary first 
cousin to Gustave Aimard and Mayne Reid. 
The American boy delights in him; and 
this new story, with its full tide of Arizona 
bluster and blasphemy, and its mixture of 
Arizona and Apache warfare, all this, with 
the frequent mention of the word hell, will 
be a pure joy toa certain class of readers. 
It is robust, no doubt: so is a bull on the 
rampage. 

Bjirnson’s Bridal March was worth trans- 
lating, and is worth reading: so is Tur- 
geniefi’s Zhe Watch: but what one has to 
do with the other, or what artistic connexion 
there is between the Russian and the Nor- 
wegian novelist, it is difficult to see. 


_The Boy God is an essay in narrative- 
dialogue rather than a story, though a story 
of a kind there is. Itis an extremely clever 
analytical study of love as a factor in the 
lives of several typical “sweet girl- 
graduates.” Yet I should not be surprised 
if most readers found more pleasure in the 
superabundant notes and quotations which 
make up so large a portion of this quaint 
little book. The Boy God has playfuiness, 
wit, and genial satire; though, notwith- 
standing its nominal advocacy of the 
“independent girl,” it is doubtful if the 
dignified Girtonite will approve of so 
perilous an ally. Nevertheless, a serious 
face lurks behind the laughing mask. The 
book should be read and pondered, as well 
as taken upforenjoyment. Itis charmingly 





hound and printed, with several dainty ; 


illustrations. Zhe Boy God: Troublesome and 

Vengeful, is a really welcome addition to the 

literature of the Marriage Question. 
Wituiam Siarp. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Reminiscences {of the Great Mutiny. By 
William Forbes-Mitchell. (Macmillans.) We 
make no scruple about including this among 
the adventure-books which boys should be 
encouraged to read these Christmas holidays. 
It is a plain narrative of the experiences of a ser- 
geant of the Ninety-Third Highlanders during 
the Mutiny; and it is rendered the more trust- 
worthy, because the writer made notes at the 
time and has re-visited the scenes described. 
He has also lived for many years in India, and 
is therefore able to look back upon that wild 
year of horrors from a truer perspective than 
most of his comrades. He can actually now 
talk on familiar terms with one of the few 
survivors of the Sepoys against whom he once 
fought so fiercely, and take down from his lips 
the tale of an English deserter who commanded 
the artillery inside Delhi, and who is believed 
to have shot Adrian Hope with his own hand. 
Scarcely less remarkable is the story of the spy, 
who was detected and hanged during the third 
(and final) march on Lucknow. He was a 
Rohilla noble, who had twice visited England 
—in the suite of Jang Bahadur, and with the 
notorious Azimulla, the agent of Nana Sahib. 
The revelations of this man to the author, who 
had him in charge the night before his death, 
seem to bear the stamp of veracity. To 
those who know Indian history it is also 
interesting to learn that the Rohilla Ghazis 
were the most formidable foes that the High- 
landers had to face. Another romance with a 
pregnant meaning will be found in the 
Appendix, where the author gives reasons for 
ascribing ,the assassination of Major Neill in 
Central India, in 1887, to revenge for a well- 
known incident that took place just thirty 
years before. But, of course, the chief 
interest centres round the storming of the 
Secundrabagh and of the Begum’s Palace. 
The description of the latter throws some wel- 
come light upon the death of Hodson, which 
may have been due to his own rashness, but 
not to his lust for plunder. That loot was to 
be had at the capture of Lucknow, our author 
testifies: “I could myself name one deeply 
encumbered estate which was cleared of mort- 
gage to the tune of £180,000 within two years 
of the plunder of Lucknow.” To return to the 
Secundrabagh. The author tells about two men 
in his own company, both of superior education 
but of unknown antecedents, who evidently 
hated one another with a mortal hatred. One 
went ‘‘ fey” just before the assault, broke out 
into blasphemy, exposed himself, and was shot 
down. The other stood over him, and said 
solemnly: ‘‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God. Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord. J came to the Ninety- 
Third to see that man die.” He then rushed to 
the storm, shouting at every bayonet-thrust 
verses from the Paraphrase of Psalm cxvi. On 
the following night, the author’s nerves were 
too much shaken to let him sleep, and he heard 
the terrible struggle fought over again by his 
dreaming comrades, oaths and shouts of de- 
fiance being curiously mingled with prayers. 
It would be easy to quote pages from this book. 
But we have said enough to show that truth 
may sometimes be, not only stranger than 
fiction, but also no less interesting to read. 
There is, of course, truth and truth; and we 
by no means recommend to boys Mr. Forrest’s 
official records of the Mutiny. 


Through the Sikh War: a Tale of the Conquest 
of the Punjab, By G. A. Henty. With Lilus- 


trations by Hal Hurst, and a Map. (Blackie.) 
Last Christmas, if we remember aright, Mr. 
Henty gave us a story of the Mutiny. He has 
now gone ten years back in Indian history, 
and laid his scene in the Punjab, which was 
then indeed a land of romance. His hero is, 
of course, an English boy, who is called on to 
join his uncle, an adventurer in the service of 
Ranjit Singh. Fifteen is, indeed, an early age 
to begin active life in India; but we believe 
that the great Malcolm was no older when 
he first landed at Madras. The incident of 
the boy’s devoting himself to the study of the 
vernacular during his voyage out is curiously 
paralleled by the true story ot Thomas Twining, 
in his T'ravels in India a Hundred Years ago, 
just published by Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co., where, again, the hero is not more than 
seventeen. The picture of the Punjab during 
its last few years of independence, the descrip- 
tion of the battles on the Sutlej (especially that 
of Chilianwalla), and the portraiture generally 
of native character, seem admirably true. The 
few errors we have noticed are quite insigni- 
ficant. Ghulab Singh was not a Sikh, as he 
is called throughout. Bhop Lal is not a good 
name for a Pathan, nor Akram Chunder for a 
Kashmiri. It is probably only by a slip of the 
pen that Sir Henry [Hardinge] is once called 
commander-in-chief (p. 156). On the whole, 
we have never read a more vivid and faithful 
narrative of military adventure in India. 


The Castle of the Carpathians. By Jules 
Verne. With numerous Illustrations. (Samp- 
son Low.) On this occasion, M. Jules Verne 
comes before us in his more sober, and indeed 
didactic, vein. About one half of the book is a 
picture of village life among the mountains of 
Transylvania, which recalls, in its simple 
realism and acute discrimination of character, 
the stories of Erckmann-Chatrian. The other 
half, rather clumsily dovetailed into the former, 
has to do with a haunted castle, which some- 
how fails to impress us with a proper feeling of 
eeriness. Ultimately, the mysterious sights 
and sounds are all explained (as we antici- 
pated) through electricity, the phonograph, 
and similar devices. Baron Rodolph, the 
inhabitant of the castle, and its legitimate 
owner, is an unsatisfactory creation; nor can 
we say much more for the Roumanian count, 
by whose means the secret is disclosed. There 
was no need for such a terrible catastrophe. 
We have noticed one solecism in Latin— 
immanum pecus (p. 3)—for which we fancy that 
the English translator and not the French 
author must be held responsible. 


The Lost Trader; or, the Mystery of the 
‘‘Lombardy.” By Henry Frith. (W. & R. 
Chambers.) Mr. Frith writes good sea-stories, 
and this is the best of them that we have read. 
He is a member of the schoolof Mr. Clark Russell, 
about as good a master as could be selected ; 
and here, as in the books of that most admirable 
marine novelist, we have mutiny, fighting, 
hair-breadth escapes, incidents of tempest, and 
the usual marvellous coincidences by which 
each separate climax is arrived at, and the final 
dénouement is attained. We are inclined to 
think that the action of the master of the 
Indiaman in sending off his treasure, his pas- 
sengers, and the remainder of his crew, and 
remaining on board himself while the mutineers 
and the pirates are close at hand is a little 
unnatural ; but in these matters it is possible 
to be hypercritical, and boys are not likely to 
find fault with so enthralling a story as The 
Lost Trader. 


| Just Like Jack: A Story of the Brine and the 
Breeze. By Gordon Stables, M.D. With 
eight Illustrations by J. Finnemore. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Dr. Gordon Stables knows 
life on board of a man-of-war, and he also 
knows something about the South Seas, He 
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has here ingeniously—and rather audaciously 
—combined the two. The boy-hero is first of 
all carried off by one of Her Majesty’s despatch- 
boats, while he is enjoying a swim off the 
British coast. Such an incidentis conceivable ; 
but we decline to admit the possibility of his 
being taken as an involuntary passenger to the 
Bermudas and then to the Galapagos Islands. 
There, at last, he resolves to find his way home 
to England on a Yankee barque. But the 
crew mutiny; and the hero with the captain 
are marooned on an uninhabited island in the 
Southern Seas. After beating off an attack 
by Papuan head-hunters, they finally make 
friends with them, and by their help recover 
their own ship. Improbabilities of many kinds 
abound, though we believe Dr. Gordon Stables 
has authority for his marine crocodiles. He 
also introduces his own comments more than is 
agreeable to the taste of one of his readers. 
Still, he must have the credit of having invented 
an original character in Zach, the Yankee 
captain and naturalist. The dog, Jack No. 2, 
is also good, but we have too much of him. 


Ivar the King. By Paul Da Chaillu. (John 
Murray.) M. du Chaillu has, as everybody 
knows, very nuch interested himself in the 
Viking Age, and now endeavours by means of 
a tale to impart his knowledge of the manners 
and customs ef the Norsemen to those English 
boys and girls who, according to his theory, 
are almost exclusively descended from them. 
The result has been a story which has more of 
archaeology than human interest, more of 
didactic purpose than living imagination. 
Ivar is, of course, a splendid fellow. We learn 
how he is brought up, what weapons he used, 
and what maidens he fell in love with, and— 
what is of much greater importance to the 
reader—the adventures he undertook with his 
foster-brothers, Hjalmar, Sigmar, and the rest. 
These are thrilling enough, and succeed each 
other with rapidity and variety, until the hero 
ends by marrying the noble and lovely 
Randalin. There is enough material in the 
book for many romances, and boys will no 
doubt read it all with avidity, despite the 
absence of that imaginative talent which alone 
can put new life into the bones of past ages. 


The Desert Ship: a» Story of Adventure by 
Sea and Land. By John Bloundelle-Burton. 
(Hutchinson.) <A perilous quest of concealed 
treasure is one of the most well-worn of narra- 
tive motives; but it never seems to lose its 
attractiveness, nor is it likely to lose it for the 
first time in the pages of Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton’s intensely exciting story. The author 
has managed to hit upon a novel and interest- 
ing setting for the oli theme, the nature of 
which is shadowed forth in Mr. Hume Nisbet’s 
frontispiece. Not merely local tradition, but 
other evidence, seems to prove that the great 
Colorado Desert was once un inland sea, open- 
ing up from the Gulf of California; and Mr. 
Bloundelle-Burton has utilised the idea of a ship 
forsaken by its crew, stranded on the desert 
plain and left with its costly freight to reward 
the adventure of the adventurous. It is a 
motive which lends itself to natural, as dis- 
tinguished from forced, invention, and there is 
no lack of such invention in these stirring pages. 
The only criticism that we feel inclined to make 
is purely literary. Seeing that the story is 
supposed to have been written at the beginning 
of the present century, the style is surely a little 
old-fashioned. 


Toddleben’s Hero. By M. M. Blake. 
(Methuen.) This is a pleasantly written— 
and most emphatically well printed and 
beautifully illustrated—story of the Camel 
Corps in Egypt. It is short and full of 
incidents, but perhaps not suited for the com- 
prehension of the very youngest children. For 


the true heroine of it is a governess, who, 





having become penniless, is jilted by the 
officer to whom she had been engaged. Danger 
and suffering, however, improve Major Earn- 
shaw ; and—which is more important—he is 
brought into contact with a singularly un- 
selfish nature in Dick Graham, the brother of 
the governness’s pupils and Toddleben’s hero. 
Dick, too, has fallen in love with Margery 
Dawning, but he sacrifices his own feelings to 
bring about a reconciliation between her and 
Earnshaw. Altogether, this is a very readable 
and “‘ naturally ” written story. 


Suppleback. By R. Ward. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The fun of an Irishman disguised as a Maori, 
who figures in this story, is a trifle too boisterous 
and stagey. Otherwise it is well planned, well 
put together, and well written. The athletic 
performer who gives his name to the book, and 
who turns out to be an English squire’s roving 
son, is, in every respect, a capital fellow, and 
makes as good a boys’ hero as we have come 
across for a long time. The missionary’s 
daughters, whom Jack comes across and, of 
course, falls in love with as the queen of a 
murderous tribe, is also admirably sketched. 
Altogether, too, there is so much in the way of 
good nature and of heartiness of all kinds ‘in 
this book that it is delightful from the first page 
to the last. 

Weird Tales from the Northern Seas. From 
the Danish of Jonas Lie. By R. Nisbet Bain. 
With twelve Illustrations by Laurence Hous- 
man. (Kegan Paul & Co.) These stories of 
sea-demons and goblins are certainly as grim 
and ghastly as the most ardent lover of horror 
can desire, and doubtless present a faithful 
picture of the wild superstitions prevailing 
among the seafaring population of Northern 
Norway. The translator’s style is wanting in 
flexibility, and gives the impression that he 
has been hampered by the endeavour to adhere 
as closely as possible to the forms of expression 
of his original. The book is therefore not very 
easy reading, but will be interesting to 
students of folk-lore. The illustrations show 
vigorous inventive power, and are in excellent 
keeping with the grotesque and gloomy spirit 
of the tales. 

The Tragedy of the Norse Gods. By Ruth J. 
Pitt. Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood and 
J.A. Brindley. (Fisher Unwin.) In this book the 
principal incidents of the divine mythology of 
Scandinavia are presented in the form of a 
continuous story. The author makes no pre- 
tence of acquaiutance with the sources in their 
original language, and the authorities she has 
followed are not all of equal value; but, 
although the book would not bear to be 
criticised from this point of view, it is attract- 
ively written and shows a keen feeling for the 
poetical aspect of the legends. The ethical 
meanings which the writer finds in the 
mythology are, we fear, often read into the 
text rather than legitimately inferred from it. 
Although moral and religious instincts have 
always had their part in the shaping of 
mythology, the part has never been relatively 
a large one, and it is difficult for modern 
readers to avoid overrating it. The proper 
names are treated in rather a haphazard 
fashion: either the original forms should have 
been used, or the names should have been 
frankly anglicised. Such a form as ‘*‘ Vanen,” 
for example, has no justification in an English 
book. It should be either ‘‘Vaner” or 
‘“Wanes.” The two illustrations by Mr. 
Jacomb-Hood are full of spirit; the two by Mr. 
Brindley are rather weak. 





a Devonshire squire, has obtained an appoint- 
ment as one of Queen Elizabeth’s pages. On 
his way to Bristol to meet his uncle, by whom 
he is to be conducted to London, he is seized by 
the crew of an Algerine corsair. escued by a 
Spanish man-of-war, he becomes 2 zomrade and 
afterwards a fellow-captive of Czrvantes, who 
figures largely in the story. In the end he 
escapes and returns to England, is in high 
favour with the queen, and marries the love of 
his boyhood. The book is written in good 
English, with just enough of archaism. If 
there is not much individuality in the characters, 
there is, at any rate, plenty of interesting 
incident. 


Evil May-day: a Story of 1517. By E. 
Everett-Green. (Nelson.) ‘‘ Evil May-day ” is 
the name given by contemporary annalists to 
the day of the disastrous riot directed against 
the foreign workmen in London. The incident 
obviously affords good opportunities for a 
writer of fiction, and it is curious that, so far 
as we are aware, it has not before been used as 
the foundation of a story. Miss Everett Green 
has made of it a very pretty story indeed. 


A Champion of the Faith. By J. M. Callwell. 
(Blackie.) This ‘‘Tale of Prince Hal and the 
Lollards ” is much above the average in merit. 
Its historical characters have been very 
thoroughly studied, and are presented grace- 
fully and clearly. As a picture of the times the 
book does not achieve success, but we pardon 
this in view of the excellence of one or two of 
the characters. The love-story of the hero and 
heroine is pleasantly told, taking up the centre 
of the canvas, and into this story come several 
historical personages—notably Prince Hal and 
Lord Cobham. Prince Hal’s encounter with 
the Chief Justice is described, and his character 
briefly indicated, and the sketch of Lord 
Cobham is altogether admirable. It is strange 
that a character and career so striking as 
Lord Cobham’s should not yet have found 
a novelist of distinction to embody them in 
fiction. The novel before us makes a credit- 
able and successful effort to supply this 
omission, and may be recommended to any 
reader anxious to know something of the John 
Oldcastle who ‘ died a martyr.” 


The Story of Herbert Archer, and other Tales. 
By Lady Charles Llynne and Others. (Hogg.) 
On the whole, these stories may claim to 
possessed of interest, without rising above the 
level of the average child’s story of the present 
day. ‘Three out of the six are historical. The 
best in the collection seem to us to be—“ A 
Tale of the French Revolution” and ‘ A Sea- 
side Home.” The most remarkable feature of 
the book is the three coloured illustrations, 
which are, indeed, of quite unusual beauty. 
In reality, and not in name only, they em- 
bellish the book. 


The Winged Wolf and other Fairy Tales. Col- 
lected by Ha Sheen Kaff. (Edward Stanford.) 
Though the maker of this book, who chooses so 
curious a pseudonym, disclaims any merit but 
that of a selector and editor, children and their 
elders will be grateful to him for collecting 
such a delightful store of Eastern tales. They 
are one and all delightful, and do not decline 
in imaginative force or interest of any kind as 
they go on. Indeed, the first of all, ‘‘ Prince 
Lubin and the Wolf,” is by no means the best 
of the series, though it is excellent; and 
‘* Prince Goldfish” is nearly as good as any, 


_ though it is the last. For force of imagination, 


there is nothing like ‘‘ Thavanan the Magician ”’; 


In the Grip of the Aigerine : an Historical Tale | for humour nothing like ‘‘ Little Whitebeard ” 


of the Mediterranean. 
Narrative of Sir Lester Willoughby, Knight, 
transcribed by Robert Leighton. 


by Maynard Brown. (Sunday School Union.) 


. Lester Willoughby, a boy of sixteen, the son of 


| 
| 


Being the Personal | and ‘‘Emelyan the Fool”; for playful fancy, 


like ‘‘ Finikin and the Golden Pippins”’ ; for 


Iilustrations | pathos, nothing like ‘‘The Sedge Island.” 


If any one doubts, let him read the book and 
discriminate for himself, Let him also admire 
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the spirit and imagination shown in Mr. Arthur 
Layard’s illustrations. 


Drolls from Shadowlantd. By J. H. Pearce. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) The cleverness of 
these cold, uncomfortable little stories is un- 
deniable. Mr. Pearcs has a weird imagina- 
tion, and an unusual gift of curdling the blood 
with a few strokes of the pen. Though he 
seems, to give him due credit, to be sincerely 
discontented and pessimistic, and hits hard at 
shams, he seems also to enjoy curdling for 
curdling’s sate. At all events, he is an artist 
atit; and if anyone is suffering from a plethora 
of happiness, or from undue content with the 
world as it is, or from such exuberance of fancy 
as to wish to know what the birds say, or to be a 
tree, or any complaint of this kind, he cannot 
do better than read Drolls from Shadowland. 
But let him not imagine for a moment 
that the title of this book promises anything 
in the slightest degree cheerful. The Drolls 
are like shadows leaping on the wall on a dark 
night with a corpse in the house. If anyone 
not in the best of spirits is disposed to take 
with Mr. Pearce ‘the unexpected journey,” 
or enjoy his “‘ pleasant entertainment,” let him 
refrain; he had better stop at home and play 
backgammon with his wife. 

‘ifty-two Stories for Boyhood and Youth. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson.) 
‘‘ Christmas comes but once 2 year, and when 
it comes it brings good cheer” for the boy and 
girl of the period in the shape of two story- 
books from the workroom of that most in- 
dustrious of editors, Mr. Alfred Miles. In ten 
years it is to be hoped that some, at any rate, 
vf his boy friends will have learned to love the 
fascinating anthology of the century’s song 
which is his editorial chef d’wuvre; but, in the 
meantime, here is food more convenient for 
them. Of course, the majority of the stories 
are, as they ought to be, narratives of exciting, 
perilous, or comical adventure, such as every 
naturally constituted boy delights in; and 
there are sections of these entitled ‘ Boys on 
Sea and Shore,” ‘‘ Boys Abroad,” and ‘‘ Boys 
in the West.” Another group certain to be 
popular is ‘‘ Boys after School,” in which we 
have a good story by the editor himself, 
‘Saved as by Fire.” The last section, 
‘Famous Tales by Famous Writers,” contains 
half a dozen tales by the three great Ameri- 
cans, Poe, Longfellow, and Hawthorne; and 
the collection is quite as good as any of its four 
predecessors. It could not be better. 


Fifty-two Stories for Girlhood and Youth, 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson). 
Most of what we have said of the book just 
noticed applies also to this collection of stories. 
We notice, however, a more distinct bid for the 
interest of ‘‘youth,” as distinguished from 
- girlhood,” in the wholesome, interesting, and 
inspiring set of tales devoted to ‘Life and 
Service,” to which Mrs. G. L. Banks, Miss 
Sarah Doudney, and other writers less known 
but not less worth knowing—among them the 
famous ‘“ Anon.”—contribute some charming 
stories. In this volume, even more conspicu- 
ously than in its masculine companion, Trans- 
atlantic writers are well to the fore; and girl- 
lovers of the beautiful work of Louisa M. 


Alcott, Mary E. Wilkins, Horace Scudder, and | 


T. B. Aldrich will think this a decided recom- 
mendation. 

Fifty-two Stories for Children. Edited by 
Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson.) This book 
has one virtue which dees not belong to its 
two companions—the virtue of novelty. Mr. 
Miles has previously catered for boys and girls 
who are, at any rate, big enough to resent 
being classed among ‘“‘ the little ones,” but now 
he extends his benefactions to the smaller fry 
who have not reached the age for such prideful 
deprecation. They are fortunate juveniles ; for, 


delights for every week of 1894. There are, of 
course, the fairy and wonder tales which will 
always be the prime favourites of the nursery ; 
but there are also pretty tales of home life 
which will grow in favour with growing know- 
ledge, and some narratives of adventure which 
will be read or listened to with an almost pain- 
ful pleasure of excitement. A better story- 
book for the nursery than this we do not know. 
It only wants a few more pictures to te 
perfect. 

Mary: a Nursery Story for Very Little 
Children. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated 
by L. Leslie Brooke. (Macmillans.) It really 
cannot be expected of us to find anything new 
to say about Mrs. Molesworth. She does not 
attempt those higher flights of pathos, some- 
times attained so successfully by the late Mrs. 
Ewing. But, when she abandons the super- 
natural and confines herself to the prosaic 
world of the nursery, she is without a rival. 
There are no stirring incidents here (except, 
perhaps, the natural consequences of harness- 
ing a puppy-dog to a perambulator), but the 
art of the born story-teller is shown by the 
skill with which the every-day life and every- 
day talk of quite young children is reproduced. 
The mother, for obvious ressons, is kept rather 
in the background; but we are glad to see 
that the father is, for once, not represented as 
either stupid or selfish. The illustrations by 
Mr. Leslie Brooke, though certainly well drawn, 
do not quite reconcile us to the loss of Mr. 
Walter Crane. 

A Young Mutineer. By L. T. Meade. With 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co.) Let us confess at 
once that we are not properly equipped for 
criticising such a book as this. Though not 
ignorant of Mrs. Meade’s reputation as a writer 
for girls, we have never read anything of hers 
before; and we must confess that we are dis- 
appointed. The style is smooth enough and 
litelike: even in the rather bookish conver- 
sation, and in the use of the standing epithet 
‘** sweet,”’ we recognise the little women of the 
end of the century. But we object to the 
central feature of the story, and still more to 
the method of its development. The ‘‘ young 
mutineer” is a girl of some eight years old, 


and refuses to be reconciled to her engagemenc 
and marriage. Her morbid jealousy of the 
husband brings on a real illness, which can 
only be cured by her joining the newly married 
couple. So far, the situation, though awkward, 
is not impossible. But the authoress must needs 
emphasise the difficulty by making the little 
girl become a cause of serious estrangement 
between husband and wife. The wife is silly 


sister is of equal validity with her duty to him, 
and to act accordingly ; while he is provoked 
(not without reason) into playing the donkey 
generally. Of course, all comes right in the 
end, owing to a precocious recognition by the 
child (assisted by a candid friend of the hus- 
band’s) of the true state of affairs. But we 
| cannot regard the moral as a wholesome one, 





| either for little sisters or for young wives. Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations are admirable, 
and the good printing of the book make it very 
easy to read. 


Songs for Somebody. 
|The Pictures by Gertrude Bradley. 
| Nutt.) Something of the Walter Crane or 
Kate Greenaway air pertains outwardly to this 
quaint, square little book with its illustrations, 
some in colour and others in gray ink. The 
cover of the volume is charming — white 
lettering, and pink and yellow tulips on a 


By Dollie Radford. 








who is passionately devoted to her elder sistex, | 


enough to tell him that her duty to her little | 


(David | 
'in a household where your niece is only one 








‘ 


whether they have mastered the art and | ground chocolate or slate-coloured. We hope 
mystery of reading, or have to seek the clerkly |! that the very young children, for whom the 
services of their seniors, here are narrative | book is meant, will properly appreciate this. 


In regard to the illustrations, whether borders 
or separate pictures, they are drawn with a 
good deal of character and grace, those in a 
single tint being generally preferable to the 
polychromatic. They have a great advantage 
—all of them, we mean—over too many of the 
so-called ‘‘ aesthetic”? illustrations of the day, 
in that they venture to be joyous, and even 
dare to be modern. No trace of the woe- 
begone English ‘‘ Primitive ’’ or Pre-Raphaelite 
lingers here—a matter on which the common 
sense and pure taste of Miss Bradley deserves 
to be congratulated. Not for her, it seems, 
does infirm draughtsmanship find its excuse in 
the affectation of melancholy. The verses 
themselves, which celebrate many a possible 
deed and thought in a young child’s life, are of 
@ sincere and not too calculated simplicity. 
Dollie Radford is agreeably at home with 
child-life, and is not afraid to be naive. Her 
sentiment, to boot, is always wholesome ; and it 
is a cause for satisfaction that here, at all 
events, even if there is no surprising skill, 
something is offered to the young child which 
the young child will understand. 


The Gentle Heritage. By Frances E. Cromp- 
ton. With Illustrations by T. Pym. (Innes.) 
Five children with vivid imaginations, a nurse 
with no imagination at all, and a real live 
Bogey—what more can we want! This Bogey 
had «a nasty habit of lurking in dark corners 
during the daytime, and, what was much 
worse, of getting under the bed during the 
night. But not content with all this, he 
actually took the house next door, and made 
his appearance now and then in the green lane 
which separated the two gardeus. Now, how- 
ever, he began to redeem his character, and 
turned out to be nothing worse than a dear old 
blind gentleman with one arm, who was very 
fond of children and gave delightful tea parties 
in his lovely garden. It was dear little Paul 
who first found out how really nice he was, but 
his elder brothers and sisters were not long 
behind; so that before the end of the book, 
instead of being frightened at him, they came 
to love him very much and willingly learnt 
from him all that he could tell them about the 
‘‘Gentle Heritage’”—what this was we will 
leave little boys and girls to find out for them- 
selves. 

Topsys and Turvys. By P. 8. Newell. 
(Fisher Unwin.) From the fact that the copy- 
right of this amusing publication belongs to 
the Century Company, and other bits of internal 
evidence, we are inclined to think that its 
ingenious author is American. With a rare 
modesty, Mr. Newell places his name on the 
title-page in such an unconspicuous manner, 
that it may easily escape the observation of 
the careless. But this would be apity, for the 
book is decidedly good of its kind. Perfect 
originality cannot be claimed for it, as the draw- 
ing which represents something quite different 
when turned topsy-turvy has amused all of us 
before now ; but some of these drawings are very 
good, as the little Japanese girl behind the fan, 
which turns into a giant carrying her off when 
reversed, and the innocent maidens who are 
transformed into bearded ruffians, or the last 
of all, when the word “puzzle” reads ‘‘ The 
Eud” wher. upside down. 


My <Aunt Constantia Jane. By Mary E. 
Hullah. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) To keep 
up the dignity of an aunt at the age of eleven 


year younger, and your stepsister and her 
husband are old enough to be your own parents, 
is, indeed, a difficult task. But Aunt Con- 
stantia Jane is no ordinary character, and has, 
moreover, been brought up in the States, where 
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self-reliance and mature manners are some- 
times developed at a surprisingly early age; 
and for a while she is quite equal to the oc- 
casion, and conducts herself in a very spirited 
and amusing manner. But, after all, she is 
only a child, and, after a gallant struggle, is 
glad to drop the ré/e of aunt for the more 
comfortable one of sister. The gradual accom- 
plishment of this change is admirably told, and 
the adventures of the young people are delight- 
ful. We confess, however, to some misgivings 
about clever Uncle Phil. He was a very nice 
uncle, perhaps, but we don’t think much of his 
poetry nor yet of his talent for practical jokes. 
We fear that those novels he is always writing 
will never come to very much. However, 
despite Uncle Phil and the poor illustrations, 
it is a very nice little story. 


Two Little Children and Ching. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. (Methuen.) Ching, though only 
a dog, is certainly the hero of this tale; but, 
like many other heroes, he is not appreciated 
as he should be. The General is delighted to 
have his small Indian grandchildren to live 
with him; but when Ching announces his 
arrival by jumping on grandpapa’s gouty toe, 
he is not given quite such a warm welcome. 
Perhaps Mrs. Prance, the housekeeper, was his 
worst enemy ; for she banished him to the stable, 
and even tried to get him sent away altogether. 
This was too much for Guy and Vi, with whom 
it was a case of ‘‘ Love me, love my dog,”’ so 
Guy determined to run away with him to his 
father in India, Unfortunately, his pocket- 
money and his courage both gave in before they 
got very far, and were found stranded at a rail- 
way station by an uncle, who brought them 
back safely, much to the joy even of Mrs. 
Prance. This was not the last of Ching’s 
adventures ; for shortly afterwards he was 
stolen by a dirty little boy, who kept him for 
ever so long, to the great distress of the children 
aud also of thesympathetic reader. But we are 
thankful to say that we are not left for ever in 
suspense, Ching is restored, the father (though 
this is & minor matter) comes back from India, 
and everything ends in the best possible 
manner. 


Ermengarde: a Story of Romney Marsh in 
the Thirteenth Century. By Mrs. Hadden 
Parkes. (Elliot Stock.) There is a very fair 
proportion of ‘‘story”’ in this pretty volume, 
and, though conventional, it is sufficiently enter- 
taining. We have, however, rather too much 
of the other two items in the sub-title, 
‘Romney Marsh” and the “thirteenth cen- 
tury.” History, archaeology, and topography 
are most admirable studies; but as materials 
for a juvenile story they have to be used 
cunning!y, as a cook uses garlic. Mrs. Parkes’s 
garlic is not used cunningly. When the boy- 
hero addresses the girl-heroine in this fashion : 
‘**As thou knowest, Etoile, the great Anderida 
Forest extended as far as Berkshire and Hamp- 
shire,” and goes on to be instructive for two or 
three pages, the skipping signal cannot be mis- 
taken, and the youthful reader acts accordingly. 
But the boy or girl who does the skipping judi- 
ciously will find interest, and even excitement, 
in the story of Etoile, or Ermengarde, and her 
faithful Reignold. 


Keith’s Trial and Victory. By E. Everett- 
Green. (Sunday School Union.) Keith’s trial is 
her father’s marriage with a fierce and vindictive 
Italian lady, who has a still fiercer maid. Lord 
Delamere, Keith’s father, although he is repre- 
sented to be a sane and respectable English 
nobleman, becomes utterly helpless when his 
wife has to be guided or checked. The story 
is, therefore, from some points of view, melo- 
dramatic, absurd, and impossible ; but it is not 
entirely a failure. The religious faith by which 
Keith wins her victory over her incredible and 
preposterous trials is delicately and convincingly 


drawn, without insincerity or exaggeration. 
The lessons of brave patience and meek humility 
which the tale inculcates are presented in a 
fashion which will win the respect of all fair- 
minded readers, and impress the minds of those 
young people for whom, presumably, the book 
is primarily intended. 

Lord Lynton’s Ward. By Helena Brooks. 
(Jarrold.) This is generally such a charming 
story that the blots in i's plan and execution 
become all the more obvious and regrettable. 
Lord Lynton’s ward is an extremely ingenuous, 
truth-loving child, to whom we are introduced 
while still under the care of his father, an 
impossible ‘‘ parson,” or rather ‘ squarson,” of 
the old High Church Tory “‘ persuasion.” The 
author is guilty of more than one offence 
against her craft: her chief fault is making 
Norman Rosslyn, Lord Lynton’s ward, much 
too precocious for a child of such tender years, 
while her literary style suffers from a plethora 
of fine writing, and a liking for such affecta- 
tions as ‘‘a luxuriantly appointed apartment,” 
which induces a suspicion of an occasional con- 
sultation of George Robins’s sale catalogues a3 
the sources of her ‘‘ derangement of epitaphs.” 
A better knowledge of children’s intellectual 
growth, and a merciless employment of the 
pruning knife, may be ‘safely recommended as 
literary cauteries and tonics which might 
perhaps neutralise the graver imperfections of 
her art. At the same time, Lord Lynton’s 
ward is a charming little fellow, who is certain 
to make all his readers in love with him long 
before he delivers the remarkable speech on 
his eighth birthday with which the book ends. 


Field and Street. By the Rev. Harry 
Jones. (S.P.C.K.) By telling the story 
of the friendship and intercourse of two 
boys, one a Londoner and the other 
a countryman, Mr. Jones endeavours to 
suggest the great advantages that spring from 
intercourse between town and country, and to 
demand our sympathy for country holidays 
and similar schemes. The book, therefore, is 
that terrible monster, a novel with a purpose; 
but never was a monster more harmless and 
innocent. The little story is full of wisdom 
and kindliness. It is not at all concerned to 
unravel its plot, but turns out to have no plot 
in particular, and to be merely a means by 
which Mr. Jones gives us some results of his 
wide experience of life and his tolerant and 
accurate knowledge of human nature. It is 
readable from cover to cover. 


Little Miss Vixen. By E. Everett-Green. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.) The rigid moralist 
will perhaps opine that the tempestuous temper 
of little Nin Vixen is made dangerously pic- 
turesque and charming; but everyone else will 
be delighted with the vivacious picture of 
children and their ways. The story is a 
thoroughly wholesome and natural sketch of a 
company of merry, and sometimes naughty, 
children ; and it is calculated to amuse the mind 
and improve the temper of even a dull old 
bachelor. We heartily recommend it as a 
Christmas present. 


Little Count Paul. By Mrs. E. M. Field. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) Mrs. Field’s 
story is dated in the “troublesome times” of 
the French Revolution. She makes no effort 
to describe the fierce intoxication of the time ; 
her hero is in the time, but not of it. The 
book, therefore, is another and a favourable 
example of that type of tale which describes 
the adventures and perils of some inoffensive 
individual whom the Revolution nearly 
destroys. 


A Fair Claimant. 


By Frances Armstrong. 


(Blackie.) We are already tolerably familiar with 
this story. The‘heroine is lost or stolen in her 








childhood, and when she grows up she becomes, 





quite by accident, a down-trodden governess in 
the very house in which she was born, and of 
which she"is owner. The theme is an old one, 
but Frances Armstrong has written a very 
pleasant variation on it. The heroine is lost 
and found again most ingeniously, and her 
character is naturally and prettily described. 
The workmanship throughout is painctakinge 
and thorough. The author has succeeded 
in persuading herself of the reality of her 
tale, and therefore it at once secures the 
attention of the reader. We do not understand 
in what sense the book is ‘‘ a study for girls” ; 
it is nothing worse than a novel for girls, and 
the average girl will be entirely delighted and 
satisfied with it. 

Only my Sister. By the Ven. G. R. Wynne. 
(S.P.C.K.) The Archdeacon of Aghadoe has 
put together a capital story without depending 
for its motive on love. A young brother and 
sister living on the West coast of Ireland dis- 
cover the wonders of the land, a pair of antlers 
of the Great Irish Elk, prehistoric antiquities, 
and the old monkish beehive cells. The hook 
is instructive at the same time that it is 
amusing. It ends with a forest fire in 
Canada. 


Swirlborough Manor. By 8. 8. Hamer. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) A very 
pleasant stcry, with no obtrusive moral, some- 
what in the fashion of John Halifax. Effie 
makes a delightful heroine; and if rather 
hard on Mr. Sperrin, her musical lover, marries 
the right person in the end. He has been to 
Oxford, and, of course, took a first class there ; 
but it is unfortunate that he should have an 
acquaintance capable of saying ‘‘ I and two of 
my friends.” 


With the Sea Kings, by F. H. Winder 
(Blackie), is just the book to put into a boy’s 
hands. The usual high-spirited lad runs away 
to seain Lord Nelson’s stirring days ; and every 
chapter contains boardings, cuttings out, 
fighting pirates, escapes of thrilling audacity, 
and captures by corsairs, sufficient to turn the 
quietest boy’s head. The story culminates in a 
vigorous account of the battle of Trafalgar, as 
seen from the Victory. Happy boys! 


Money: The Boy and Man. By L. B. 
Walford. (S.P.C.K.) After tracing the rise 
of a London gamin into a hard-hearted, purse- 
proud millionaire, Mrs. Walford ends by 
depicting his repentance. It isa telling story ; 
but the individuality of the accessories, 
especially that of the clergyman, is scarcely in 
the best style of the authoress. 

Dick’s Water-lilies ; and Other Stories. By 
Crona Temple. (S.P.C.K.) Something after 
the fashion of the late Mrs. Gatey’s Nature 
Parables, divers weeds and flowers are here 
allowed to blossom into moral teachings. Miss 
Temple has a light touch and describes her 
plants carefully. This is just the book for a 
school library. 

Dick’s Match (S.P.C.K.) depends for its 
interest on poaching. This leads to a case of 
conscience which forms a severe trial to the 
hero and heroine; but eventually Dick 
marries, and the match he makes is most satis- 
factory. 


Ida Cameron. By Margaret Parker. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.) The scene of 
this tale is laid in Australia. Ida is a dis- 
contented perverse girl, who only comes to @ 
better mind after some years of discipline, and 
in the end finds more happiness than she 
deserves. 

Tn Quarantine. By the Author of ‘‘ Nicola.” 
(S.P.C.K.) A little girl sent during con- 
valescence to a country house is amused by her 
aunt with a dozen stories. They are brief, 
incisive, and likely to do good as well as to 
amuse, 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


A FOURTE Edition in the Press. 


A GRAY EYE or SO. In 3 vols. 
By the Author of *“‘ I Forbid the Banns.”’ 
*“ An amazingly clever novel.”— J//nstrated London News. 


MRS. CONNEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


GOLD for DROSS. By the Author of 
* A Ruthless Avenger,” “A Lady Horsebreaker,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 

“ To the list of gifted women who have achieved legitimate 
triumphs in the realm of fiction, must now be added the name 
of Mrs. Conney, whose latest story, ‘Gold for Dross,’ is 
entitled to a place of honour in the very front rank of con- 
temporary romance. This is indeed an excellent piece of 
work, lofty in purpose, ingenious in conception, and sym- 
metrical in construction.”—Daily Telegraph. 

An ~~~ and Unique Fine-Art Work. 
The First Book on the Subject. 


FRENCH ILLUSTRATORS. By 


LOUIS MORIN. With Introduction by JULES 
CLARETIE. at 
ach 





Edition de Luxe, Limited to 130 Copies for Great Britain. 
copy numbered and signed. 

More than 60 Artists ~ a oy the most famous by large 
Plates. Over One Hundred and Fifty Sketches, Portraits, 
and Drawings in the Text. 

15 Large Plates printed on Japan paper, by Goupil, under 
the supervision of the Artists th Most of the Artists 
are Ory by Original —— “Price £3 12s. 6d. net. 

*,* As the Edition is so limited the Publishers think 1t well 
to state that orders will be executed according to priority ia 
the date of receipt. 


SARAH DOUDNEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


A ROMANCE of LINCOLN’S INN. 


In 2 vols. 
The IVorld says:—‘‘ A fine story. The author’s remarkable 
skill in construction has long ago been recognieed ; it is fully 
shown in this attractive novel.” 


A New anv Improvep Epition or Ouive Scureiner’s Nove. 


THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. 


In handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (Completing the 
Seventieth Thousand.) 
“There was a most exciting debate at the Pioneer Club on 
* Favourite Women Novelists.. When the vote came to be 
taken Olive Schreiner stood first on the list.” 
British Weekly, Nov. 80. 


Tae First Epition (9 = Corres) or Annie 8. Swan’s 


A BITTER DEBT. in large crown 


8vo, cloth gilt extra, with Full-Page Illustrations, 5s. 
“ One of Annie 8. Swan’s most fascinating stories.’ 
British Weekly. 
Y PROF. A. J. CHURCH. 


PICTURES. from GREEK LIFE and 


STORY. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Full-page 
Illustrations, 5s. 
“Tt would be difficult to name a more attractive book; a 
volume of “— unusual excellence.” —Specker. 


Y F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


DAIREEN : a South African Novel. 


By the Author of ** I Forbid the Banns,” In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Mornin a, Post says:—‘‘ Remarkably original and well 
constructed. Daireen is a very charming little person, and 
Mr. Moore is to be congratulated on having created so natural 
and graceful a heroine. He has talent of a high order.”’ 


NEW VOLUMES OF FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE 
FRENCH COURT. 
BY IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt top, with Portrait, 53. 
WOMEN of the VALOIS COURT. 
THE COURT of LOUIS XIV. 

THE COURT of LOUIS XV. 
BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


I FORBID the BANNS. The Story of 


a Comedy which was played Seriously. In crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 6s. [Sixth Edition. 
“ So racy and brilliant a novel.””—A thenaenm. 
BY SEVEN POPULAR AUTHORS. 


SEVEN CHRISTMAS EVES. Being 
the Romance of a Social Evolution. By CLO.GRAVEs, 
k,L FaRJEON, FLORENCE MARRYaT, G. MAN- 
VILL“ FENN, Mra. CAMPBELL PRAED. JUSTIN 
HUNTLEY McCARTHY, and CLEMENT SCOTT. 
With 23 Original Llustrations by Dudley Hardy. In 
crown 8vo, cluth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME OF 

THE POETS and the POETRY of the 
CEN) URY. In 10 vols.,fcap.8vo. Editea by ALFRED 
H. MILES. In parchment (Edition limite? to 100), 
.7s, 6d. per vol., in sets only ; in buckram, gilt, 6s. per vol. 
Topular Edition, in cloth gut, 43. each. 


ROBERT BRIDGES and CONTEMPORARY 
FOES. (Vol. VILL) Containing Poems by Rupyarp 
Kirtixe, E. Dowpen, Anprew Layo, Epyuyp Goss, 
Rosert Lovis Stevenson, Mu HEL Freup. ALIcE 
Meynet, Eric Mackay, Oscar Witpr, Mary F. Rosix- 
son, Mrs. "Granan R. Toxsox, Noaman Gare, Richarp 
Le Ga.uienye, and others. 


HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 








WALTER ScorT’s NEW BOOKS. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. 
LATEST VOLUMES. 


ESSAYS, DIALOGUES, and 
THOUGHTS. By LEOPARDI!. Translated. with an 
Introduction, by Major-General PATRICK MAXWELL. 

“The reader will probably conclude at last that no single volume in 
this remarkable series is equal to this in originality and sug- 
gestiveness.”—LivenrooL Mercury. 


PROSE of WORDSWORTH. 


ay with an Introduction, by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 








- joben Knight has been well advised in making this excellent 


selection.”—MaNcHESTER GUARDIAN, 
READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL: a 
Russian Comedy. By NIKOLAT V. GOGOL. Trans- 
lated from the Original, with Introduction and Notes, by 
_ARTHUR A. SYKES. 


A New Issue of the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


This Edition is printed on antique paper; each volume con- 
taining a Frontispiece in Phutogravure from Drawiogs by 
T. Eyre Macklin and James Torrance. The cover for the 
volumes has been designed by Walter Ciane. In 12 vols., 
crown Svo, antique paper, price 2s. 6d. per vol. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. The Frontispiece by 
T. Eyre Macklin. 
To be followed in a few days by 
THE HOUSE of the SEVEN GABLES. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


MODERN PAINTING. By 


__GEORGE MOORE. _ 
NEW ILLU STR ATED ‘EDITION. 


ENGLISH FAIRY and other 


FOLK TALES. Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
troduction, by EDWIN SIDNEY HARTLAND. With 
13 Full-page Illustrations by Chas. E. Brock. 
** An extensive collection. Few of the tales are familiar, and all are 
too good to be lost.”—Scorsmax. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


IRISH FAIRY and FOLE 
TALES. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by 
W. B. YEATS. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by 
James Torrance. 

“A collection of Lrish tales drawn from the best sources.” 
ATHENAEUM, 


SCOTTISH FAIRY and FOLK 


TALES. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by 
sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. With 12 Full-page 
Tlustrations by James ‘Torrance . 
“ Twelve wondrous pictures by James Torrance, add to the magical 
attractions of what is a very dainty and charming gift-book for 
children. "“—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 











LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 
LATEST VOLUME, JUST ISSUED. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE HUMOUR of HOLLAND. 
Translated by A. WERNER. 40 Full-page Illustrations 
by Dudley Hardy, and various other Illustrations. 


Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Complete in 5 vols. Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 
Sets of 5 vols., in case, 17s. 6d.; in half-morocco, in Case, 
S2s, 6d. 
Vol. 1. “A 

THE PILLARS of SOCIETY. 
an Biographic: ul Introduction, by Wil 

il 's,” “AN ENEMY of the 

. wits I. Introductory Note. 

> . 4 IN GER of OSTR AT.” 

HELGELAND,” “THE PRETE INDERS.” 
ductory Note and Portrait of Thsen 

Vol. LV. “ EMPEROR — GALILEAN,” With an Introductory 


‘Note by William Arche 
Vol. je ROSMERKSHOL ML “THE LADY from the SEA,” 
*‘HEDDA GABLER.” Translated by William Archer. With 


an Lutroductory Note. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 61., with 10 Illustrations by 
Vaul Frénzeny. 
COUNT TOLSTOI’S MASTERPIECE. 


ANNA KARENINA. 
CANTERBURY POETS. Special 


Edition, square 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2a, 
A SPECIAL EDITION of the CANTERBURY POETS, 
each volume containing « Frontispiece wm Photogravure, is being 
Forty Volumes now ready. List on app 


Feap. 4to, Illustrated Boards, price 1s. 


MERRIE ENGLAND: a Series 


of Letters on the Labour Problem addressed to John 
Smith, of Oldham. a hard-headed Workman, fond of 
Facts. By NUNQUAM. 

Coxrents.—The_ Problem of Life—The Practical wl —Town 
versus Country—Wheat Growing in England—Lite of yo Worker— 
Waste of Time and Labour—Unequal Distribution of Wealth—The 
Worker and Competition—Explanation of Socialism—Socialism and 
Slavery—Industry—Rights of the Individual—Luxury—VPaid Agitators 
—Labour Representation, &c &e., &e. 


“THE LEAGUE of YOUTH,” and 
With Portrait of the Author, 


liam poet, 
PI ” and “THE 


LUPLE 
‘THE VIKINGS at 
With an Intro- 


DOLL'S HOUSE,” 


issued, ication. 





Lonpon: WALTE R- Ss COTT, Limrrezp, 
24, Warwick Lang, PaTERNosTER Row. 








DIGBY, ‘LONG. & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 


The New Society Novel. 
First Edition Exhausted, Second Now 
Ready. 


UPPER BOHEMIANS. By F.G. 
WALPOLE. Author of “Lord Floysham.’’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


First Edition Sold, Second This Day. 
WEST CLIFF. A Romance of 


Portland Isle. By EASTON KING. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Maneussrex Examrver says: -—‘“‘Tt is an intensely 

interesting and very well-written book, which we can 
heartily recommend.”’ 


Dr. JANET of Harl Harley Street. By 
Dr. a LA KENEALY,. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Fifth Edition is nearly exhausted, Sixth in 

preparation, 





Large First Edition Ex hausted, Second 
Ready. 


THE LAST CRUISE of the 


TEAL. By LEIGH RAY. In handsome 
pictorial binding. Illustrated throughout. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Natronan Onserver says:—“It is long since we 
have lighted on so good a story of adventure.” 


MARIANELA. A Novel. From 
the Spanish of B. PEREZ GALDOS. By 
MARY WHARTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Gtascow Heratp says:--‘*One of the ablest 
novelists that spain has produced.” 


MISS M. A. HOYER’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
WHAT HAPPENED at MOR- 
WYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Ara BNAUM SAYS: —‘*A “* A pleasantly written story, well 
worked out,’ 


THREE EMPRESSES: Jose- 
phine, Marie Louise, Eugénic. By CAROLINE 
GEAREY, Author of ‘‘ In Other Lands,’’ &ce. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 6s. 

The Times says :—“* "An industrious and appreciative 
student, Tells her stories well,” 


THE OLD HOUSE of RAYNER. 
By GRIMLEY HILL. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 

_ [Just ont. 
THE NEW IRISH NOVEL. 


IRISH REBELS. By Alexander 


M‘ARTHUR, Author of “ Nicolo Cesi,’? &ce. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Just out. 


THE GIRL MUSICIAN. By 
MIRIAM YOUNG. With full-page Illus- 
trations by Matthew Stretch. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 

The Liverroon Mexcury says:—*‘ This is a very pleas- 
ingstory. The book is quite delightful.” 


THE WELCOME HOME 
VOLUME, 1898. Kdited by PERCY 
RUSSELL. Profusely Illustrated and beauti- 
fully bound in pictorial cloth, gold lettered, 
with gilt edges. Price 2s. 6d. 

ArgmMy ann Navy Gazerre :—‘*A marvellous issue at 
the price, well edited, weil written, and well illustrated,’ 


HERMAN and JACK FROST'S 








CASTLE. By the Hon. Mrs. W. F. MAIT- 
LAND. In beautiful pictorial binding. With 


Illustrations. Small royal 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
The Manenester Examiner says :—* It is admirably 
illustrated and most beautifully got up; a most enjoyable 
and welcome book for the © young. ia 


NEW POETRY. 
THE FEAST OF COTYTTO, and 


Other Poems. By CHARLES T. LUSTED, 
Author of ‘* Studies in Life and Literature.”’ 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 


KING WILLIAM III.: an His- 
torical Dramz. By WILLIAM JOSEPIL 
YEOMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 


DIGBY, LONG & Co., Publishers, 
18, Bouvertz-streetT, Fiezt-street, Lonpon, 
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J. P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER of the 


WORLD, Edition of 1893, with the latest Census 
returns; containing Notices of over 125 000 Places. and 
the Pronunciation of all the Names. 1 vol.. imperial 8vo, 
ys — 3,000 pages, strongly bound in half-morocco, 
£3 3a. 


’ 5 
ALLIBONE'S (8S. A.) CRITICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE and British 
and American Authors. Dr. FOSTER KIRK’S Supple- 
ment to this work, bringing it down tothe most recent 
period. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £3 3s. 
*,* The original work in 3 vols., imperial 8vo, may still be 
had, £4 14s, 6d. 


CHESTERFIELD’S (Lord) LETTERS 


and WORKS Reprinted from Lord MAHON’S scarce 
Fdition. Printed in pica type on superior paper. With 
5 Portraits. 5 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £5 3s. 


b ] 

FURNESSS (H. H.) THE NEW 
VARIORUM EDITION of SHAKESPEARE. Vol. IX. 
containing **The Tempest.” Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
183. 

*.° The previous volumes of this work, containing ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.”” ‘‘ Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” 2 vols., “ Kiog Lear,’’ 
** Othello,” “ Merchant of Venice,” “ As You Like lt,” may 
still be had, each 18s. 


’ 

WORCESTERS (Dr.) NEW and 
GREATLY ENLARGED DICTIONARY of the 
KMNGLISH LANGUAGE. Adapted for Library or 
College Reference. Comprising 40,000 words more than 
Johnson’s Dictionary. New Edition, With Supplement. 
4to, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. ; or half-russia, cloth sides, marbled 
edges, best style, £2 2s. 


GOUBAUX and BARRIER — THE 
EXTERIOR of the HORSE. Translated and Edited by 
8, J. HARGER, V.M.D. 346 Figures and 34 Plates by 
G. Nicolet. Thick 8vo, cloth, 80s. 
**May be tl nded te all owners and 
breeders of horses.””— Morning J’ost. 
* Has no equal on the same subject in any language.” 
Journal of Comparative Pathology. 


AA 





SADTLER'S (S. P.) HANDBOOK OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, for the use 
of Manufacturers, Chemists, and all interested in the 
Utilization of Organic Materials in the Induotrial Arts. 
With Diagrams and 127 Illustrations. Large Svo, cloth, 
£1 5s 

“We commend it to those of our readers who wish to be 
posted in information concerning modern industrial organic 
chemistry.” —Jacdustries. 


BLAIRS (A. A) THE CHEMICAL 


ANALYSI3 of IRON. A complete account of all the 
best known metheds for the Analysis of Iron, &c, Second 
Edition. With 120 Engravings. vo, half roan, 16s. 
** Should be in the possession of every metallurgical chemist 
and analyst.”—Jronmonger. 


TRIMBLE'S (H.) THE TANNINS. 


A Monograph of the History, Preparation, Properties, 
Methods of Estimation, and Uses of the Vegetable 
Astringents. Vol. I. 12mo, cloth, 10s. 61. 


, 

BARRS (W. M) 
MACHINERY: a Practical Ilandbook rela'ing to the 
Construction and Management of Steam and lower 
Pumpiog Machinery. With 26) Engravings. S8vo, cloth. 
£1 bs. 


ALLEN’S (J. L.) JOHN GRAY: a 


Kentucky Tale of the Olden Time. Post Svo, cloth, 5s. 


SCHUBIN'S (Ossip) A LEAFLESS 


SPRING: a new Novel. ‘ranslated from the German by 
MARY J. SAFFORD. Post Svo, cloth, 6s. 


KING'S (Capt. C.) FOES in AMBUSH: 
a Story of Army Life in America. Post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PvuBLiIsueD BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMYPANY, 
715, Marxer Srreet, PHmADELPHIA ; AND 
10, Henrretra Streer, Covent Garpren, Lonvon. 


PUMPING) 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready Next Week, Three Vols., demy S8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. Edited, with Notes, 


by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., and an Introduction by A. H. Bullen. With Portrait and very 
full Index. The Binding designed by Gleeson White. 


Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 110 Copies on Hand-made Paper, 4to, £3 33. net. 


_ “,* In this Edition for the first time the quotations have been verified throughout, and References 
given where wanting, and the Text and Notes have been carefully revised. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A TREATISE on WINES: their Origin, Nature, and Varieties, with 
Practical Directions for Viticulture and Vinification. By J. L. W. THUDICHUM, M.D., 
F.R.O.P. (Lond.) Illustrated. The Binding designed by Gleeson White. 


Part I. Large post 4to, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, 2 sxe aliisque denuo recognitorum 
et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES PERCEVAL POSTGATE. Fasc. 
I. quo continentur Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, Horatius, Vergilius, Tibullus. 


“No one with any pretensions to classical scholarship can afford to be without it.””—Zducationual Times. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ORATIONS of HYPERIDES AGAINST ATHENOGENES and 


PHILIPPIDES. Edited, with an English Translation, by F. G. KENYON, M.A. 


NEW PLAY BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 
(No. VI. of the Series ) 


THE HUMOURS of the COURT: a Comedy in Three Acts. Feap. 


4to, paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. net. 


Small crown, 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


TWO LIVES: a Poem. By Recrnatp Fansuawe, 
Chiswick Prees, with binding designed by Gleeson White. 


Printed at the 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY and LATE POEMS. By C. J. Rieramu.er. 


“Mr. Riethmiiller has in his time written a great deal of important matter. but it is possible that some of the simpler 
poems in this volume will outlive his more ambitious productions.” — Liverpoo! Post. 


“They are untouched by the gloominess which overshadoes all the younger poetry of this time. They are so cheerful, so 
healthy, and of such a hopeful sound, that no one will read them withcut a hearty enjoyment.’’—Scots man. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. 


JESUS CHRIST in the TALMUD, MIDRASH, ZOHAR, and the 
Liturgy of the Synagogue. Texts and Translations by the Rev. Dr. GUSTAF DALMAN. 
With an Introductory Eesay by HEINRICH LAIBLE. Translated and Edited by the Rev. 
A. W. STREANE, B.D., Fellow and Divinity and Hebrew Lecturer, Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & Co.] 


Wide post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from PRUDENTIUS. A Selection from his Works, 
with a Translation into English Verse and an Introduction and Notes by FRANCIS ST. JOHN 
THACKERAY, M.A., F'.8.A., Vicar of Mapledurham, formerly Fellow of Lincoln Cellege, 
Oxford, and Assistant Master at Eton. 

** We are very glad that Mr. Thackeray has taken in hand to make Prudentius accessible to more English readers than have 
previously known him. The selections are very well made, the translations are, as a rule, both good and faithful, the scholar- 
ship of the introduction and notes is sound and unpretentious, and the getting up of the book very pretty.” —Satwrday Review. 

** An edition which should satisfy all classes of readers.””—Athenaewm. 


“From the facsimile of the M8, on the title-page to the scholarly little appendix at the end. everything is finished with 


the unerring touch of a fine Latinist. The imtroduction is exceedingly interesting......the translations are equally aceetaaty.” 
Guardian. 





| COMPLETION or PREBENDARY SADLER’S CHURCH COMMENTARY on txs NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE REVELATION of ST. JOHN-THE-DIVINE.. With Notes, 
Critical snd Practical. By the Rev, M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of 
Wells. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE PRELIMINARY THEOLOGICAL EXAM. 1895-6. 


AUGUSTINE De CIVITATE DEI. Books XI. and XII. By 


| . the Rev. HENRY GEE, B.D., F.8.A. I. Text only, 2s. II. Introduction, Literal Translation, 
{ and Notes, 3s. ps 


{ 





Loxpoy: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreer, Covert Garbey. 








